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LITBRALUBB. 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE. 


FROM HAKLY HOURS AND SUMMPR DREAMS, 








When Autumnn’s melluw brown the wood o’erspreads, 
And fades the smiling verdure of the meads ; 
When genial skies a milder influence shed, 

And tinge with ruddy gleam the mountain’s head ; 
When all the labouring world around is still, 

Soft whispering gales alone the valley fill,— 
Nature seems soitly sinking to repose, 

And the sweet calm in part on man bestows, 

‘Lhe jarring thoughts its lalling influence feel, 

And o’er each sense delights unvidden steal. 
When of such independent bliss possess’d, 

No gift of kings, but centred in the breast, 

Why ask the vain parade of worldly pride — 
The toys which man’s insensate race divide ? 

Say! ious not this deserve the name of wealth, 

Oa whose enjoyment wait eontent and health ? 
Thus oft reflecuion’s warning dictates spoke, 
When piercing griefs my youthful slumbers broke, 
Nor thea reluctant, | her words obey'd, 

Aut at her feet my rebel passions laid ; 

Siill, though my bosom own'd the torce of truth, 
Yet, warin with fancy, and the fire of youth, 
Amidst the charms of nature all combined, 

One charin was wantiog—lovely womankind, 
Wien, atthe thought, the gleamy sunshine fled, 
The landscape half its ripening beauties shed ! 

Oh, woman! source of bliss, to thee we yield— 
E’en reason, vanquished, quits to thee the field! 
Shall we not wonder at the speechless charm, 
Which can the brave, and e’en the goo! disarm ? 








Rest from our dangers, of our toils reward— 


No ills of lite, when borne for thee, are hard. | 


Without thee, how imperfect is delight, 

Slow moves the day, and care prolongs the night; 
On thee the winning charities attend— 

The lover, wife, the parent, and the friend ! 

Thee through succeeding time, from shore to shore, 
All but the cold and selfi<h shall adore ; 

And love, though banish’d by the world’s false art, 
Shall build its temple in the virtuous heart.’ 





THE IMPATIENT WIDOW, 
A CHINESE TALE. 

{Tur following tale, translated from the Chinese, from the Kin koo ke 
kwan, has already obtained considerable celebrity. It appears in a very 
abridged form in Voltaire’s Zadig, where the agents have Arabian names, 
ani the drilt and circumstances of the tale are varied; a stream is sub 
stituted for a fan, andthe lady would cut off her dead husband’s nose, 
insteat of taking out his brains. In Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World it 
is also told in an abridged form, and also with some variations. The pre 
sent Chinese tale is the original or prot type of all the other versions, and has 
as much point and humour as any of them. It is blended with the doctrines 
of the Taoa sect, which render some portions mystica); but there is a com- 
pensation afforded in the circumstance of the g ntleman, Chwang, being his 
own rival. With respect to the poetry, its difficulties, even to natives, are so 
well known to scholars, and its excellences depend so much upon some 
terms which are untranslatable, tha!, while the translator will be pardoned for 
not having exactly seized the sense, the general reader will be satisfied in ob- 
taining enough to carry on the point of the story, A considerable portion ot 
the poetry of the Koo kin ke kwan is as easy as the prose, these observations 
applyiag only to a few passages. } 

I is related, during the final years of the dynasty of Chow, there was an 
eminent -cholar, named Chwang sang, whose honorific name was Tsze te, 
an inhabitant of the city of Mung, ion the principality of sung. Ile served 
Chow asan officer of the Tseih yuen.* His instructor was a very holy man, 
the fuunder of the Taou sect, named Le urh, whose honorific title was Pih yang, 
ani who, from being born with white hair, was called Laon tsze (‘ o'd boy’)- 
Chwang sang constantly, in his waking dreams, imagined that he was changed 
into abuitertly, and flitting about on the plants and trees of the garden. This 
idea Mien recurred, and he felt besides, when he awoke, his shoul lers and sides 
moving like a pair of wings fluttering. This very much astonished him, and 
not long afier this dream, being one day at Laou tsze’s, discoursing at their 
leisure, he tol! this dream to his instructor, who, being a very holy man, and 
able to understand all things which had happened from past to present in the 
three states of existence, and to point out the causes which keep the world in 
awe, knew that this Chwang sang originally, at the time of chaos, was a white 
butterfly ; that the first life was of heaven, the second of wood, and that the 
glory of the trees is in their foliage and flowers; that the white butterfly, col- 
lecting the essence of the flowers, and rifling the leveliness of the sun and 
moun, and waiting till he had attained their spirit, lived in immortality for 
ever, his wings revolving like the wheels of a car; he subsequently roamed 
to the Yaou cne (or Isles of Bliss), secret!y inserting himself into and sucking 
the pistils of the celebrated peaches, and was there swallowed up by the green 
pheenix, which guards the flowers under the throne of the western king's mo- 
ther. Its soul did not disperse, but was commissioned to appear again in the 
world, and to become Chwang sang, on which account his ability was uncom 
mon, ant his reason (Taou)—heart firm—to revere Laou tsze, and parity by 
study the doctrine of Inaction.t 

When he had received from Laou tsze the revelations about his former life, 
he perceived, lixe one waking from a dream, that the wind producing the vi- 
brations from his side was the type of a butterfly, and he buried in himself all 
the world’s sentiments of glory and disgrace, looking upon therm as a passing 
cloud or a flowing stream, and did not retain the least particle ofthem. When 
Laou tsze perceived that his heart had awoke, he took the secret bequest of 
the five thousand characters of the Taou tih king (*‘ Book of the path of Rea- 
son and virtue’,) tarned it outof his bag, and bestowed it upon him to learn 
by heart, recite, and practise ; so that, when cultivated and retined, he should 
have the power of separating his material light and shade, put forth his 
divine nature, and be changed into a spirit. 

Chwang sang resigned his post as minister of the Tseih yuen, and bidding 
adien to Laon tsze, rambled about in quest of the Taou. Although he hon- 
oured the doctrine of Lnou keun, yet he did not cut off the relation of man 
and wife, and had in succession married three wives. The first had fallen ill, 
and prematurely died,; the second had been divorced on account of bad con 
duct, and the third is the one which will be now mentioned, who was nained 
Teen. She was a lady of the family of Teen, in the kingdom of Tse. When 
Chwang sang travelled in the State of Tse, Teen tsung, respecting his ac- 


quirements, had given him his daughter in marriage. She far excelled in| 


t Literally,‘ the vanished garden.’ 
¢ the woo wei, or Inaction, is the peculiar tenet of the Taou sect. Ses the Tsou 1th 
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beauty the other two, having a coinplexion like the icicle or snow, and called 
forth love like a spirit. Although he was not addicted to pleasure, he was 
nevertheless quite vvercome with her beauty ,and delighted with her as a fish in 
water. 

Wei wang, the monarch of the kingdom of Tsoo, hearing of Chwang 
sang’s Virtues, sent a person with a hundred picces of money, a thousand 
pieces of fine silk, and an easy four-horse chariot, to retain him as priume min- 
ister. “ When the cow which is to be sacrificed,” said Chwang sang, witha 
sigh, “ has its body covered with embroidered silk, and chewing straw aud 
vegetables, beholds the buffalo atthe plough fatigued and exhausted, it con- 
gratulates itself upon its good fortune ; bat when it enters the great temple, 
and the knife aud mallet are betore its eyes, itwishes it were a-plonghing, bat 
in vain.” He forthwith declined the presents, and traosfermed himself and lis 
wife to the state of Sang, living privately inthe Nan hwa hills, to the south of 
‘Taou chow, 

One day, roaming about under the hills, he beheld some barren sepulchres 
very thickly congregated together, and he exclaimed, with a sigh, * Old and 
young, sages and fools, without any distinction, retarn hither! when man 
has descended into the tomb, how cau be be again made man} After sighing 
a while, he advanced a iew paces, and suddenly saw a new grave, the hillock 
ot which was not yet dry, and a young female, dressed in plain garments, sit- 
ting beside it, and leisurely waving over ita plain fan. As she continued at 
this employment without remission, he asked hey, in astonishment, who was 
buried there, and why she continued to fan the grave? The lady did not alter 
her position, but continued to fan as before, twittering outa few sentences—if 
you do noi know their purport, know that it was this :— 

The moment they were heard, they would make a thousand mouths split 

with laughter ; 

And when the words came outthey were disgraceful beyond measure. 
‘The person in this tomb,’ said the lady, ‘ is the stupid fool my late husband, 
who, having the ill-luck to die, has laid his bones here. During his life he 
was very uxorious; when dead, he was unwilling to leave me, and by his 
dying injunctions desired that, should [ wish to marry again, | should wait till 
the faneral was finished, and the earth of his grave dry. Now 1 am tanning 
it, because | fear that the earth, being newly mounded, will be a long time 
drying.’ ‘This lady,’ thought Chwang sang, to himself, suppressing a smile, 
‘is of a hasty temperament; | am astonished that, in their lite, they were on 
good terms; if they had not been sc, there might have been some necessity for 
it.” He then answered: ‘If you want this earth to be dried and warmed, it is 
very easy to be done; bat your wrists are weak, and have not strength for 
fanning. I will undertake the labour myself for you.’ ‘Good lack be with 
you!’ said the lady, rising up and making a reverence; ‘1 am much obliged | 
to you,’ and taking with both hands the plain white fan, she presented it to 
Chwang sang, who, acting according to the principles of Taou, raised his 
hand, fanned some time over the head of the grave, when the water evaporated, 
and the ground became suddenly dry. The lady laughed till her face could 
he squeezed into your hand. ‘Ihave cansed you the trouble, sir,’ she said, 
‘of exerting your strength ;’ and, lifting her delicate hand to the side of her 
hair, plucked ont a silver hair-pin, and offered it, along withthe fan, to Chwang 
sang, thanking him to her uimost. He declined the silver bair-pin, but ac- 
cepted the fan, when she gaily went away. Chwang sang, not quite at ease 
in his mind, retarned home, and, sitting in his thatched hall, looked at his fan 
and sighed forth these stanzas:— 

It is not those at variance, but those who dwell together. 

Enemies, when brought together, in a short time fade; 

How soon it is perceived that, after death, there is no feeling or righteous- 

ness! 

Tt is deemed that thoughts and love during life are enough 
Teen she, who stood behind him and heard him talking and sighing, came 
forward to ask him what was the matler. Now, being a laou sze (or doctor 
of the Taou sect,) he was addressed as ‘master’ in conversation, ‘What has 
my master,’ siid she,‘ what makes him sigh, and whence comes this fan 1’ 
Ee told her all that had happened about the lady who fanned the grave, and 
wanted the earth to dry in order to marry again thisis the fan,’ said he, 
‘which was employed for that purpose, andl the lady gave it me because [ as 
sisted her to the best of my power.’ When Teen she heard this, she fell im- 
mediately into a violent passiva, and ‘ going ino the skies,’ declared the wo- 
man to be destitute of all virtue, ant amidst a volley of abuse of her, said to 
her husband :— There are few in the world like this unfeeling woman !” 
Chwanbg sang again gave veut to four lines of poetry -— 

Jn their life, each speaks with the deepest gratitude ! 

After death, all long to fan the grave! 

You may paiot a tigeror a dragon, you cannot pain the bone; 

‘The knowledge of the human tace is nothing to that of the beart ! 
When Teen she heard this, she was highly enraged. From ofold it has 
been said, ‘Murmurs disparage affection, and anger forgets ceremony,’ and 
Teen she, while speaking in a passion, paid no regard to persons, but foamed 
forth, saying: ‘ Although men are alike, and there is no difference between 
sages and tovis, how can you talk in this light manner, and look on all wo- 


good principles involves several excellent ones. 
fault and error yourself” 
chatier nonsense ; supppose | unhappily should die; after my death would you, 


three orfive years 1 
princes, and a chaste woman never marri« 
disposed female ever been seen to drink the tea or sleep in the beds of two 
families? If, unfortunately, this sad lot should befall me, do not mention a 
few years, for [ should remain a widow my whole life, and in my very dreams 
I should think of you.’ ‘It is impossible to say so.’ replied he. ‘You think,’ 
rejoined Teen she, angrily, ‘that womenare exactly like you men, destitute of 
virtue, and devoid of justice; when one wife is dead, you iook out for another; 
you divorce this, and take that; all that can be said in your favouris, that 
one is not worse than another; but you should remember that we women are 
one saddle for one horse.’ Then, approaching Chwang sang, she snatched 
the fan out of his hand, and tore it into shreds. ‘There is no necessity to 
pul yourself into a passion,’ said he; ‘Il only wish that you may be as good 
as you profess to be .’ 

He said no more, but some days after, fell ill suddenly; the disease con- 
tinued to increase, and grew serious, ‘Teen she sighed, and wept at the head 
of his bed. ‘ My disease is rapidly gaining strength,’ said he, ‘and I must say 
farewell fur ever! You will soon regret the destruction of the fan, which, had 
it remained, would have been usefyl to tan my grave. ‘Ah' master,’ replied 
she,‘ pray, do not mention it. .1 have studied and know the rites—to follow 
one husband and no more—and I swear that | have no other idea. If you do 
not believe me, I will die in your presence, to show the sincerity of my heart.’ 
‘It is quite enough,’ said Chwang sang; ‘1 die—my eyes giow dim.’ When 
he had ended this, his breath ceased. ‘Teen she touched the corpse with her 
hand, burst into a loud wail, and requested the neighbours around to prepare 
a shroud and coffin to bury him. Dressed in complete mourning, Teen she 
was in genuine grief for several mornings, weeping all night, consiantly think- 


rest and meals were altogether neglected, as if she had been ill er intoxicated 
Since Chwang sang was known to have been a scholai in retreat, withdrawing 
his name from the world, those who dwelt near ihe hill came to pay visits of 
condolence and respect, and the place was as busy as a market. 





a-ag, translated by M. Julien. 





ing of the aflection of her husband, of his kindness during his lifetime, and her 


On the ninth day, unexpectedly arrived a young and elegant student, whose i ; 
face was like a picture, aud his lips as though they had been smeared with | to-night is the lucky hour for it,’ 





} 


whose beauty resembles flowers and jade, restrain yourself from marrying | there are three unpropitious circumstances which must be told you.’ 
‘A faithful minister, she answere |,‘ does not serve two | 
sasecond time; when has a well | 


vermillion, incomparably beautiful! He was a first-rate young man of 
fashion; dressed in nankeen coloured clothes, with a black cap, embroidered 
girdle, and seirlet shoes. He brought along with him an old man-servant, 
and gave himself out as Wang seen, grandson of the King of ‘Tsoo, and that 
having been connected last year with Chwang sang, he desired to be instracted 
by him, and had come on purpose this very day to visit him: but seeing that 
he was dead, he could only testify bis regret, and potoit as quickly as possible 
his coloured clothes. He then commanded his old servant to take his mourn. 
ing clothes out of his valise, and having put them on bowed down tour times 
to the cerpse, and said, ‘Oh, Chwang sang, unpredestined am I, not hay 
seen you face to face, and received your instructions! A hundred days will 
wear mourning for my master, exhausting the feelings of my private friend- 
ship.’ He then bowed four times more, shed some tears, and beeved to see 
‘Teen she, At tirst, she leclined the interview, bat the prince said, ‘ Aceord- 
ing to the ancient rites, wives and concubines of intimate friends were not ac- 
eustomed to retire, Besides, I stand to him in the relation of a pupil.’ Teen 
she only just came out of the hall in which the corpse lay, to receive the 
prince s compliments, and after exchanging them, gave a glance at the prinee 
and bis person being a very fine one, she was struck with it, and fell in love 
with him. She regretied thatshe bad no servant to intredace him. ‘ Altho 

my master is deceased,’ said he, ‘1 cannot tail to think o° his kindness, and I 
ask permission to lodge here for a short time, to stop here some devs, first, in 
order to take charge of my master's funeral, and in the second place, to see 
whether he has left behind him any comments. His pupil begs the favour of 
a glance at them, in order to receive his last instructions.’ ‘Where can ot the 
justice of an intimate friend dwell fora long time !’ said Teen she. She then 
prepared dinuer, and they blended their mutual sighs, Atterdinner, Teen she 
took the books of her late husband, the Nan hwa king (Classic of Southern 
Mlower Hill), and the Taou tih king (book of the way and virtue), freely pro- 
ducing them to the prince. Wang seen reiterated his thanks to her, and at 
the thatched hall selected a place for the funeral tablet, 

He silently bowed at the lett side of the couch, and Teen she, every day, 
under pretence of going there wo lament the deceased, approache’ the side of 
the couch, in order to converse with Wang seen. Daily her affection grew 
stronger; their glances came and went, and their fe lings could not be Suppress 
ed. He, indeed, was only half, butshe eompletely fascinated ; and should she in 
this retreat make a slip, there was no one’s scandal to apprehend about her 
husband being recently coffined. llowever, when a woman courts a man, it 
is impussible to speak to him about it. 

Having restrained herself some days—it was not yet half a month—this 
lady's heart, like an ape, and her thoughts like a dog or a horse, woutd be kep 
under no longer, She privately called the prince’s old servant into her roo 
gave him some excellent wine, mollified bim with fair speeches, and co 
plaisantly inquired, ‘Is your master married or not?’ ‘He never has t 
married yet, saidthe old man. ‘bias your master yet selected any one 
whom he intends marrying U rejoined Teen she. ‘The old man, who was ra- 
ther drunk, said: ‘My master has declared that, if he could obtain a renown- 
ed beauty like you, madam, all his wishes would be gratified’ ‘ Did he real- 
ly say so |’ said the lady, impatiemly, ‘or are these falsehoods” ‘An old 
Chinaman like me,’ said the servant, ‘and stricken in years, would not dare 
to telllies.” ‘I wishto make use of you,’ said the widow, ‘if it is not disa- 
greeable to you, as a go-between, to bring about my marriage with your mas. 
ter.’ ‘He has discussed it with me,’ said the old servant, and declared that it 
would be a very good mateh; only that he respeets the relation of pupil and 
master, and fears the animadversions ef the world.’ ‘ Why, your master, in 
reality,’ said the widow, ‘did not have any intercourse with my late hushand, 
neither did he listen orally to his instructions, and he would not violate the 
relationship ol master and pupil; besides the hill is retired, the dwelling lone, 
the neighbouring cottages distant, who is there to make remarks? You must 
get over the difliculties, and Ishall then beg you to drink some happy wine.” 
The old servant agreed, and when he was on the point of departing, she call- 
ed him back again, and said: ‘Should he assent, don’t mind whether it is 
morning or night, but come at once to my room, and bring me word of it: I 
shall wait on purpose here.’ 

After he had gone, the widow went towards the place where the corpse lay, 
and stretched herself several times, apprehensive of now being able, with a 
‘piece of fine twine, to bind the young man’s handsome foot ;’ she delayed re- 
tiring to rest, and in solitude endured insupportable anxiety. At dusk, she 
wentinto the mourning chamber, and listened to the breathing on the left-hand 
side of the couch, to which there was an answering echo from the top of the 
coffin. She gave a leap in a fright, exclaiming, ‘It is the departed spirit 
comiog forth,’ and hastily retiring to her chamber, took a lamp to look at it, 
Now it happened that the old servant had got drank, and fallen asleep on the 
couch of the corpse on the table, but she did not dare to reprimand him or call 


, out, and could only return to her chamber, and counting the watches and 


minutes, pass another night, 

Next morring, secing the oldservant pacing about, but not coming to give 
her any answer about what had been proposed, she felt the utmost impatience 
and called him into her room. ‘It cannot be—it cannot be" said the man. 
‘Why not? asked she; ‘is it because what I said te you last night was not 


men as if they had one and the same principle? Lo! one person destitute of sufficiently explicit? ‘T told him all,’ the old man rey lied, ‘and what my 
Are not you sensible of some | 


master said is quite right. As to your beauty and carriage, he says they are 


‘Ido not want,’ replied he, ‘te play on the air,or| unexceptionable; and inasmuch as he had not received the instructions of 


your husband as his master, he does not raise any difficulty on that score; but 
‘What 
are they 7’ said she, in breathless anxiety. ‘First of all, my master says,’ an- 
swered the old servant, ‘that, “having made my appearance in the midst of 
an unincky c'reumestance, should | set in train a marriage with her, there 
would be no heartlelt happiness, no pleasure; secondly, they lived together 
affectionately as man and wife, and besides that, he was a celebrated sage of 
the sect of Taou, my dearning is decidedly not equal to his, and I am fearful 
of being despised; thirdly, my baggage fs still behind, and not yet come to 
hand, and whence are the expenses of the marriage-presents and feast to come 
fran? there is no one from whom 1 could procure it,” these are the three 
reasons why the union cannot be accomplished.’ ‘There is no necessity,’ 
answered Teen she, ‘of making ¢‘fficulties out of these three circumstances ; 
a dead corpse is not the source of ule; behind the honse there is a small room 
to which I can call some persons to bear him out—there is one obstacle got 
over; secondly, my late husband, although he might have been a famous sage 
ot the Taou sect, had not been a very correct persou, having the idea ot divore- 
ing his wife; persons may praise his empty virtue, and the King of Tsoo 
coveted his hollow reputation, desiring, by means of valnable nts, to re- 
tain him as a minister; but he fled here, conscious of the deficiency of his 
powers and talents. Some months ago, rambling down the hill, he met a 
widow with a fan, fanning a grave. and waiting till it wasdry to marry again. 
The fool, having talked and played with her, snatched her @n, and fanned the 
grave for her himself, returned home with the fan, which 1 took and broke ; 
on which account, some days after, when he was at the point of death, he 
poured forth a torrent of wrath. Where was his affection? He cannot ap- 
proach the youth and excellent learning of yoar master, who has the rank of 
the king’s grandson, and Tam the danghter of Teen tsung. Our conditions 
are equal. His present arrival here is a circumstance predestined by heaven 
fur our union. Thirdly, with respect to the expenses of the bridal presents 
and the marriage feast, I am mistress of the house; who is there to require 
marriage gifts? The expenses of the feast are of still less consequence; L 
will give them readily. In my private room there are twenty ounces of silver, 








which I will give your master to get ready a suit of new clothes. Go again, 
and tell him that if be wishes to accomplish the marriage, now is the time— 
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oid servant basing received the twenty ounces of silver, returned to 
ena , who sould net a otherwise than comply. The man returned this 
answer to the ladv, who was as delighted as heaven, and as happy a> earth. 
She put off her mourning, recovered her guod look», adjusted her vermillion 
lips, and dressing in new evloured clothes, told the old servant te look out for 
some men, who uwelt near the hull, to bear her late husband's corpse into the 
ruined hut behind, w brush up the hall, and prepare the mairiage feast. An 








its ordinary estimate as Mr. James, in hws ‘ Arabella Stuart,’ (see Lit. Gaz, 
No. 1405,) levels it below: we are not sure that the «pace between would not 
be the correct mediuin for the Scouish Solomon and toolish tyrant. This, 
however, is merely surmise ; for, as we have observed, without following the 
writer among Sir George Warrender's invaluable archives relating to this 
period of Scottish history, the State-Paper Oflice, and other repositories, we 
could neither verify nor unpeach his statements, por ascertain if al! the quota- 
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In effect, he appears to raise the character of King James as much above 


ote tia tions consisted with their contexts or with other papers bearing on the same 


‘The handsome youth and the widow have diflerent attractions. 
And Wang sun, changing his imention, is equally tickle, 

W ho speaks about one saddle for one horee { 

‘Punignt there is no thought but about the invited bridegroom ! 

At night she got ready the bridal apartment, and arranged in the hall the 
lights aud candies. ‘Lhe prince Was dressed 19 the button and sash, and trow- 
sers; the lady io an embromered tunic ane lowsers, . 

The pair vou aimidst the flower aud candies, Like a polisied gem and a 
gold stand, the beauty of which cannot be described. W ben the ceremonies 
were ended, they took hold of each vthet’s hands yp the most afiectionale man- 
ner, entered ino the bridal apartment, and were about to retire lo rest. Dud- 
deniy the prince's eyebrows stood on end; he could not move an inch, whep 
he got up he teli down again; and grinding his breast with his hands, could 
only say that (he pain at pis beart was inwwerable, Teen she, who really lov-| 
ed the prince, was touch mortified al this event; ele advanced to him, em- 
braced him, and rabbed bint with her hand». Lhe was unable to speak; there 
frothed out some saliva trom his mouth, and he sddacnly seemed to lose his | 
consciousness, ‘The vid servant hasuly appeared, ‘ Has he ever belore in 
his life,” said Teen she, * bad these fits! ‘Yes,’ said the old servant, ‘ per- 
haps once in about two OF Uniee years—bo medicine can ever cure them j— | 
indeed, there ix but one thing can sethim right. * What is it you use!’ she | 
carnesily inquired. ‘The physician, answered he,’ presembed an eatraondi- 
nary remedy; the marrow ot a living man’s brain must be taken, beiied in | 
wine, and given bin 10 swallow, to sop the pain. When he was seized with | 
this complaint, hws father, the prince, ;etitioned the king of Tsoo to take a | 
ctiminal out of prison, kill him, and ke bis brains; but how can he be thus 
cured here in the hills! * A live man’s brains certainly eaunot be procured,’ 
said Teen she; ‘williadead man'sdo?’ ‘The physician declared,’ replied | 
the old man, ‘ita if a person had not been dead torty-nine days, and his 
brains were not dried or decomposed, it would do.’ ‘My husband,’ said the 
witlow, ‘has been dead only about twenty days; why not break open the eof- 
fin and take bis!’ ‘All that Lam atraid, of,’ replied he, ‘is that you will 
nut like to do it.’ ‘ Land the prince, rejvined she, ‘ are man and wite—a wife 
with her body serves ber husband, and if she does not spare herself, what 
harm is there in inaking ase of the dead! She then ordered him to attend to 
the prince, while she looked out tor @ hatchet; bearing this implement in ber | 
right hand, and carrying a lamp in her lett, she went into the outhouse, pla- 
ced the lamp above the cotlin, and after tucking up her sleeves, with both 
hands, raised the hatchet, and looking steadiastiy at the head of the coffin, 
grinding her teeth, and exerting ber sirength, she jet fall the hatchet with her 
whole turee, Bui how could a woman's weak Gnaided power suflice t) break 
open &@ coin | Chwang sang, however, m his lifetime, had commanded her 
not to give him an expensive one, anc after thirty-one blows, the lid of the 
cottin was knocked ott. and by a tew more, the cottin was forced open. Just 
as she stood panting and pafling, she perceived Chwang sang to heave a sigh 
within ihe cotlin, push away the lid, and, to her amazement, situp. Although 
she wax resvlute, yet womanly fear seized her; her legs totiered, her heat 
was like a fallen. amp, and she leaped back in confusion, Unconsciously, 
she let the hatchet sip to the ground, and Chwang sang called ont, ‘ Lift me 
ap, madam !' She could not avoid helping him out of the eoflin, and he bore 
the light, while she followed after, and entered the chamber with him. She 
knew, indeed, that the prinee and his servant were there, and therelore, as she 
advanced one pace, she recorled two, 

When they arrived here, however, and she Was preparing to explain, the 
prince and his servant were not to be seen, Although astonished, she threw 
aside fear, and cunningly said to Chwang sang: —'‘I fell a thinking, afte: 
your death, day and nigut, and hearing a noise in your coflin, began to con- 
sider the anecdotes of many persons in antiquily, Whose souls returned to 
them, and expecting that you would return to life again, took the hatehet and 
broke open yourcottin, ‘hank heaven and earth! it has really come to pass, 
jor L think at my particular good luck! ‘Many thanks, madam,’ said he 
hasband, ‘for your kind consideration ; yet there is one circumstance that 














puzzies me. How happens it that, being in mourning, you are dressed in 
these embroidered sleeves and trowsers | ‘ When L was opening the coilin,’ 
said she, ‘to behold a felicity, Ldid not presume to take an unpropitious colour, 
and therefore put on my embroidered clothes as a joytul prognostic.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said Chwang sang; ‘but there is something else. How happens it that 
my coffin was not inthe bed-charber, but tossed into a ruined barn? is that a 
lucky prognostic!’ She bad not a word to say to this, Chwang sang also 
Jooked at the cups and wine, but did not inquire about them. He bade her 
warm some wine tor her to drink : he broached a large vessel, and drank sev- 
eral goblets while the lady, not tuoroughly satisfied how afiairs stood, still ho- 
tnat the old gentleman would treat her again as his wile. She respectful 

iy produced the wine, and plied all her art and address, with sweet words and 
fair speeches, to wheedie him to retire to rest, but he gut excessively drank, 
and wrote down these four verses on asheet of blank paper: 

Formerly you were a enemy, employed day by day; 

At this time LE ioved you, you did notdo so. 

It 1 again live with you, asa man and his wife, 

Ishali be afraid that your hatchet will chop off the cover of my soul! 

When she saw these four verses, her countenance was suffused with shame; 
she felt choked, and remained silent. He again wrote down four more 
verses ;— 

What affection have husband and wife who have slept together fora 
hundred nights ! 

As soon as they see a fresh pegson, they forget the old, 

And can themselves take the hatehet to open the coflin-lid. 

How can they wait for the grave to dry { 

‘Ti let you see the two,’ said he; and he pointed outside with his tinger, 
when the lady beheld Wang seen and the old servant about to enter. She was 
in a fright, and turned away not to see them, when Chwang sang moved his 
head round, and with Wang seen and the servant vanished. How came this! 
it was owing to Chwang sang’s employing the art of dividing himself into 
shadow and image. His wife, in a state of greatagilation, perceivingthat 
she had no means of escape, took off the embroidered girdle round ber waisi, 
attached it to a beam, hung herself, and ina moment gave up the ghost. This 
was a real death, and Chwang sang, seeing that she had actually expired, cut 
her down, and popping her into the chopped coffin, with an earthen jar for his | 
musical instrument, he leant upon the coffin, and sung :— 

The ‘ Great Piece’* has no teclings—it produced me and her, Lf I had not 
been her husband, how could she have been my wife? Having met by mere 
chance, the assortinent of living together has ended. [t 1s no merit of man, 
whether united or parted, and when the feelings are moved by life and death, 
then the true sentiment is shown. Without death, what would have happened ! 
When she was born, the Selector took her; when dead, she is returned to the 
Vacancy. She came tobewail my death, and gave me a large hatchet. 1 
come to condole with her upon her death, and soothe her with a song. When 
the noise of the hatchet began, | rewurned to lite ; when the song goes forth, she 
may know it. Oh! oh! [break this earthen pot, for [ shall play no more 
What is she? whoam I? 

When this was ended, he again sang four verses:— 

When you died, | was obliged to hide. 





When I was dead, vou mast wed. ¢ 
It I had really been dead, 
Laughter would have split people’s sides, * 

Chwang sang now burst out langhing; he smashed the earthen jar, took 
fire out of the thatched hall, set the place in flames, and burnt the coffin to a 
cinder. The Taou tih king, or Book of the Path and Virtue, and the Nan 
hwa king, or Book of the Southern flowers, were the only things unburnt, and 
some persons about the hill took them out and handed them down to the pre- 
senttime. Chwang sang roamed to the west, and married no more. Some 
one says that he met Laou tsze atthe Yew kuh kwan, departed, and having 
attained to the great Taou, becaine changed into a spir't. 

Woo kee, who killed his wife, was destitute of knowledge, 
And Kow ling, who injured the spirit, may be scorned ; 
But regard Chwang sang! playing on an earthen jar, 

And rambling about without obstacle, as our mode! ! 








| 
TYTLER'’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
CONCLUDING VOLUME 
This volume, concluding the author's labour of love and diligence, closes 
the latter years of the reign ot James VI. in Scotland, from 1587 to 1603. In 
our jadgment, naturally leaning to the side of native land and the unforto- 
nate, Mr. Tytler ought. perhaps, in order to be credited as a quite unquestivn- 
able authority, to have sustained his opinions by more distinct references to, 
and more com selections from, the sources of which he has availed 
himself, especially as they are in general very difficult of access. But we 
have a firm reliance upon his good faith ; and therefore, between him and the 
blic, consider the only historical issue to be, if he have fairly coloured his 
sooo argued from them rather as a partisan influenced by feeling, than a 
passioniess and impartial historian. 
¢ This is a pece of jem : the ' Great Piece” is the ultimate principle of the «ct. 





| points. “Taking him thus upon his established reputation and known assidu- 
ny in researeh, the present volume will be found to draw a terrible picture of 
a state torn to pieces by factions: a few extracts may illustrate this, and also 
the manners ot the times. From our first, it might seem as if Mr. Tyler 
| were, like his royal subject, a believer in witcherak (4. p. 1599.) 


‘For awhile, however, all went on smoothly ; and the king found leisure 


to become exceedingly active and agitated upon a subject which forms a mel- 
ancholy and mysterious chapter in the history of the human mind—that of 
witebcratt. ‘That many untortunate and miserab!+ beings, driven by poverty 
and want, by suspicion and persecution, by the desire of vengeance, the love 
| of power, or a daring enriosity efter forbidden knowledge, nad renouneed 

their baptismal vows, and entered, as they believed, into a compact with the 


author of all evil, cannot be doubted. The difficuity is, to discover whether 
they were the victims of their own imagination, the dupes of impostors, or, 
which is not to be rejected as impossible or ineredible, the subjetts or recipi- 
ents of diabolical influence aud agency. During the summer of this year, 
the young Laird of Wardhouse had been seized with a mortal sickness which 
had carned him to the grave; and it was discovered that several witches had 
formed his image in wax, which having “roasted at a slow fire, the gentle- 
man,” it was said, “pined away insensibly, but surely, till he died.” This 
was alarming enough; but im the winter still darker deeds eame to light, in- 


| volving higher culprits and more daring transactions. Agnes Sampson, a 


woman, as Spottiswood says, “not of the base or ignorant sort of wiiches, 
bai matronlike, grave, and seuled in her answers,” accused Bothwell of con- 
sulting her asto the probable continuance of the king’s life; and Richard 
Graham, a notorious sorcerer, averreé that the earl had sought him on the 
same errand. Agnes declared, when questioned by the judges, that “ she had 
a familiar spirit, who, upon her call, appeared in a visible form, and resolved 
her of any doubtful matters, especially concerning life and death. The 
mode in which she summoned him was by calling out, “ Holla, master!” an 
invocation which he had taught her himself. She added, that he had under- 
taken to make away with the king, bat had failed; pronouncing him (when 
challenged by her for his want of success) to be invulnerable to his incanta- 
tions, and muttering, in a janguage which she did not understand, but which 
turned outto be respectable French, ‘Hl est homme de Dieu.” Of James’s 
labours with this mfiserable woman, who was condemned and burnt, Bowes 
wrote to Burghley. ‘The king, he said, by his own especial travai), had drawn 
Sampson, the great witch, to confess plainly her wicked estate and doings, 
and to discover sundry things touching his own life ; how the witches sought 
to have had his ebirt, or other linen about him, for the execution of their 
charms. In these doings, the Lord Claud’s tame was implicated, and sundry 
other noble personages evil spoken of. The number of the witches known 
were (he added) about thirty; but many others were accused of acts filthy, 
lewd, and fantastical. 

On a future occasion, the royal curiosity and acuteness were rewarded by 
the discovery of more particulars involving the guilt of Bothwell. They 
cauwe out in an examination to which James subjected the wizard Richard 
Graham, who, upon some hope held out of pardon, confessed that Bothwell 
sought to draw him to devise some means to hasten the king’s death, alleging 
that he was driven co this to avoid hisown; since a necromancer in Italy had 
predicted to him that he should become great in power and temporal posses- 
sion, kill two men, tall into trouble with the king for two capital crimes, be 
pardoned for the first, and sufier for the second. The three first [first three | 
events, he averred, had taken place as foretold him; he had become a mighty 
baron, had killed Sir William Stewart, and Darve the Deri, meaning David 
Hume of Manderston; been once pardoned; and now he or the king must 
go. Graham agreed to assist him; and James had the satisfaction ot hear- 
ing some particulars of the incantation. An image of the royal person was 
formed of wax, and hung up betweena fed or fox, over which some spells had 
been muttered, and the head of a young calf newly killed. It was added, that 
all this was well known to Jely Duncan, who is described by Bowes as a 
kind of whipper-in to the witches, being accustomed to scour the country and 
collect together all the satanic fraternity and sisterhood. But although she 
admitted at first their dealings with Bothwell, she aflerwards denied all; and, 
as these unfortunate wretches were so severely tortured that one of them died 
under the rack, 11 is impossible to receive their evidence without the utmost 
suspicion. Bothwell, however, amid loud asseverations of innocence, was 
seized and sent to prison; and an early convention of the estates called for 
histrial. But the evidence, by the king’s own admission, was slender; the 
nobles seemed unwilling to countenance any violent proceedings against him ; 
and the matter was so long delayed, that his fierce temper would endure con- 
finement no longer; and, breaking his prison, he buried himself amongst his 
friends and lastnesses in the borders. ‘This result greatly irritated the king, 
who consoled himself by bringing to trial one of the leading witches, named 
Barbara Napier, a woman well connected, and of whose conviction he enter- 
tained no doult. ‘To hisastonishiment, the jury did not conceive the evideace 
sutlicient, and acquitted her, ‘The verdict threw James into the greatest rage ; 
yet it was ditlicult to know what was now to be done. An assize of error, as 
it was called, was a proceeding known and practised by the law of Engiand, 
but it had never been introduced into Scotland; nor had it been heard of fox 
centuries, that the king should sit in person as a judge in any criminal matter. 
James, however, shut his eyes to all difficulties, and determined to bring the 
refractory jurors to justice. Accordingly, on the 7th of June, repairing from 
Falkland, he sat in person on the trial of thedelinquents. All of them pleaded 
guilty, and put themse!ves, as it was then termed, in the king's will, so that 
there was little scope given to the exercise of regal acuteness. He made an 


oration, however, some sentences of which give a good picture of the style of 


his oratory ; often pedantic and tedious, but not unfreqnently epigram matic 
and sententious, Riuding to the shocking state of the country and the preva- 
lence of crimes, “ I must advertise you,” said he, “ whatit is that makes great 
crimes to be so rife in this country; namely, that all men set themselves more 
for friend than for justice and obedience to the laws, This corruption here 
barns suck at the pap; and let a man commit the most filthy crimes that can 
be, yet his friends take his part; and first keep him from apprehension, and 
after, by fead or favour, by false assize, or some way or other, they find 
moyen of his escape. The experience hereof we have in Niddry.  [ will not 
speak how Lam charged with this fault in court and choir, from prince and 
pulpit; yet this Tsay, that howsoever matters have gone against my will, lam 
innocent of all injusiice in these behalfs. My conscience doth set me clear, 
as did the conscience of Samnel; and [call you to be judges herein. And 
suppose I be your king, yet I submit myself to the accusations of you, my 
subjects, in this behalf; and let any one say what I have done Andas I 
have this began, so purpose | to go forward not because | am James Stuard, 
and can command so many thousands of men, but because God hath made 
me a king and judge, to judge righteous judgment. For witchcraft, which is 
athing grown very common among us, | know it to be a most abominable 
sin; and I have been occupied these three quarters of a year for the sifting 
out of them that are guilty herein. We are taught by the laws, both of God 
and man, that this sin is most odious; and by God’s law punishable by death. 
By man’s law it is called maleficium or reneficium, an ill deed, or a poisonable 
deed, and punishable likewise by death. Now, if it be death as practised 
against any of the people, I must needs think it to be (at least) the like if it be 
against the king. Not that I fear death; for I thank God | dare in a good 
cause abide hazard.” . “As tor them,” he concluded, “‘ who think 
these witchcrafis to be but fantasies, I remit them to be catechised and in- 
structed in these most evident points.” James, perhaps, felt somewhat doubt- 
ful upon the subject of his personal courage, and was aware that his subjects 
shared in his apprehensions: but he was little aware how soon his courage 
and determination were to be put to the test, by the frightful state of the coun- 
try and the frequent attacks upon the royal person. So, however, it hap- 
pened. Between private feuds, the continuance of catholic intrigues, the ac- 
tive and indignant counter-movements of the kirk, and the open rebellion of 
Bothwell, whose power and reckless bravery made him formidable to all par- 
ties, the whole land was thrown into a deplorable state of tamult and insecu- 
rity. In the highlands, the Earl of Huntly and the Earl of Marray, two of the 
greatest houses in the north, engaged in a deadly quarrel, which drew in the 
lairds of Grant, Calder, Macintosh, and others, and made the fairest districts 


la prey to indiscriminate havoc and murder. At court ail was commotion 


and apprehension from the rivalry of the Master of Glammis, who began to 
be a favourite of the king, and Chancellor Thirlstane, who would brook no 
rival in power. On the borders, Bothwell welcomed every broken man and 
cruel murderer who chose to ride under his banner. Some time previous to 
the trials of the witches, this daring chief had invaded the supreme court, and 
carried off a wiiness from the bar, who was about to give evidence against 
one of his retainers; whilst the king, although in the next room, did not dare 
to interfere. After his escape and triumph, his fierce temper impelled him to 
still greater excesses; and attacking the palace of Holyrood at the head of 
his desperate tollowers, he had nearly surprised and made priseners both the 
king and the chancellor. Douglas of Spot, however, one of the principal 
leaders in this attack, lost time by attempting wo set at liberty some of his 
men who were imprisoned in the palace. An alarm was given: the king 
took refuge in one of the turrets; the chancellor barricaded his room, and 
bravely beat off the assailants; whilst the citizens of Edinburgh, headed by 








their mo into the outer court of the palace, and cutting their Way 


the outer ranks of the borderers, compeiled Hothwell to a preci 
He soon, however, became as formidable as ever; entered ao. 


secret correspondence with England; leagued with the Duke of Lennox, who 
had quarrelled with Thirlstane ; many the countenance of the kirk, by pro- 
fessing the most determined hostility to Huntley and the catholic faction ; and 


flattered himself, not without good grounds, that his next atiack would be 
successful.’ 

Another extract, in 1598, treats of the same superstition :—* These constant 
cares were only imterrupted by the alarming increase of witches and soreer- 
ers, who were said to be swarming in thousands in the kingdom; and for a 
moment all other cares were torgotien in the intensity with which the monarch 
thew himself oncemore into his favourite subject. But a shocking discovery 
pat an end to this dreadiut inquisition. An unhappy creature, named Aitken, 
Was seized On suspicion, put to torture, and in her agony confessed herselt 
guilty, named some associates, and offered to purge the country of the whole 
erew, ifshe were promised her life. It was granted her; and she declared 
that she knew witches at once by a secret mark in their eyes, which could not 
possibly be mistaken. ‘The tale was swallowed. She was carried for months 
irom town to town throughout the country, and in this diabolical circuit ac- 
cused many innocent women, who, on litle more than the evidence of a look, 
were tried and burnt. At lasi suspicion was roused. A woman, whom she 
had convicted of having the devil's eye-mark, was disguised, and, afier an in- 
terval, again brought before her; she acquitted her. ‘The experiment was re- 
peated with like success ; and the miserable creature, falling on ber knees, 
confessed that torture had made her a liar, both against herseli and others, 
This, as it well might, brought the royal inquisitionist of sorcery, and his civit 
and ecclesiastical assistants, to their senses. ‘The commission vt inquiry was 
recalled, and all proceedings against the witches discharged till the partidment 
should have determined the form and evidence to be adopted in their trial.” 

The tragic feud of Huntly and Murray followed, from which we would 
gladly turn our eyes even to a sanguinary but curious account of affairs in the 
Western Isles (1595), but that we bave only space to direct attention to it. See 
page 198 ef seq., when Elizabeth “wembling for her empire in Lreland, where 
‘Tyrone had risen in formidable force, and, assisted with Roman gold and 
Spanish promises, threatened to wrest from her hands the fairest provinces of 
the kingdom. In these circumstances, both Klizabeth and the Irish prince 
looked tor assistance and recruits to the Scottish isles. These nurseries of 
brave soldiers and hardy seamen were now able to furnish a formidable force . 
a circumstance rot unknown to the English queen, as her indefatigable min- 
ister Burghley, whose diplomatic feelers were as long as they were acute and 
sensitive, kept up a communication with the isles.” 7 








POONAH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
EY MRS. POSTANS, 

Society in India holds sometimes very differing opinions concerning locali- 
ties. Some will love the tangled forest for its own sake, heedless of the ma- 
laria that brings with it their untimely fate ; some, the sterile, rocky hill, over 
which their daring steed gallops after the wild boar, in headlong, dangeruus 
chase. I have even heard a not wind praised for its beverage-cooling capaci- 
ties, a pestilence-breathing morass for us snipe-sheltering advantages, and 
various places, terrible to the general eye, will be found ot interest, and pos- 
sessing gratification for some ; yet all agree that Candalla is a most lovely 
spot. ‘This opinion the Bombay residents have proved tieir acquicscence in 
by the number of pretty villas that areto be seen perched about the bills, from 
which their dwellers can enjoy the luxury of morning walks, in paihs cut 
through the flowery foliage, or ride their little Pegue ponies from house to 
house in the full sunshine, a luxury animaginably valued by the Indian resi- 
dent, who, while in the plains, can never venture from beneath bis punkah or 
from behind his tatties, except before sun-rise or in the evening breeze. The 
young French girl always thinks it is delightful to be married, because ‘ one 
can wa lk upon the Boulevards,’ the Indian resident observes, ‘ The hills are 
delightiul, tor one may be all day inthe sun;’ it is the contiast of life that 
forms the charm in both cases, combined with the idea of freedom, and an 
emancipation from the shackles of custom. 

Descriptions of scenes are generally tiresome, even when most graphic ; 
yet, in justice to Candalla, I must really beg the reader not to leave it until 
he has imagined its mountains, of most majestic height, thickly wooded with 
every variety of tree and flower produced by a tropic clime, with here and 
there huge masses of dark rock jutting from between the brilliant verdure ; 
above, beneath, hang clouds like snow wreaths, while ever, where the sun 
beams brightly, a mountain torrent foams and sparkles down its leafy bed, 
aflording cool and midnight draught to the forest lords, who steal from neigh- 
bouring lairs to its refreshment. 

I remember, that the first ‘ march,’ as it is called in India, that Lever made 
on horseback, was from the beautiful Candalla, starting an hour before dawn, 
with the Pleiades bright above us, and the whole land a blaze of fire-ilies. It 
is a pleasant thing, a morning’s march, with the grey quiet hours, and then 
the silent dawn, growing more and more ruddy univ the gorgeous sunrise ; 
and one feels‘sofmuch the better for it too; for sure | am, that, in a 
tropic clime, early rising is the best Hygeian treatment, as well as the readi- 
est cosmetic to be found. It is a stimulant, too, such as even Father Mathew 
would allow us; but yet, unlike most stimulants, is efficacious torthe day 

Our comtorts are also great at its conclusion, whether the march 1s mace 
in the evening or morning hours; and yet they are of an odd character, too, 
such as at home would be little thought of. In merry England, after a long 
and tedious journey, we Jook forward to drawn curtains, a blazing fire, a 
smeking wn, and ‘mine host’ all smiles. In India, some yards of cotton, 
stretched over a few bamboos, pitched in some desert spot far from the village, 


and the cook busy with his curry, produces exactly the same, or perhaps a 
higher, degree of comfort in idea; and even when the oil wick in a tumbler 
haif-full of flies, or the wax candle in a bottle, has efteets decidedly cheering; 
but the greatest satisfaction is the certainty of a good curry ; and let me tell 
the reader, that, after a fast ride of eighteen or twenty miles, this same sanita- 
ry combination of condiments is not without its value. 

sy the way, I cannot heip regretting that the people of England, who pos- 
sess so many excellent dishes, some national, sad others borrowed from their 
Gallic neighbours, should envy us poor Indians our single tolerable dish, and 
attempt to libel it as they do, by giving its title to a strange, wild composition, 
formed by throwing a little dust from a red packet, decorated with gilt hiero- 
glyphies, into a dish of hashed fow!, and giving to the same the brevet rank of 
‘curry. Now curry isan artfully-composed dish, depending for its excellence 
on its flavour, not on its power of excoriating the human tongue by a wicked 
deception under the form of pleasant nourishment, and to obtain this, al) the 
ingredients, some sixteen in number, must be fresh grown and fresh ground- 
Happily, however, an Indian cook eflects this under circumstances in whgch 
an English servant would let his master starve; but give a native of India 
but a bit of level ground, or the plank of a boat, where he may make a fire, 
and provide him with a cooking vessel, a bit of ignited charcoal, a chicken 
and a stove, and in half an hour he produces a good dinner; the chicken be- 
ing dennded of his feathers after execution, by a dip in scal¢ing water, while 
the ‘curry stufi’ is ground upon the stone. There is merit in this, and its re- 
sults would have rejoiced the heart of poor Caleb Balderstone, who, Sir Wal- 
ter Seott says, was more thrown upon expedients than any man alive, at 
least in the culinary department. ’ 

In modern days, as if to be in keeping with the steamer, a curricle runs 
from Panwell to Poonah, in twelve hours. But it is oddly horsed and oddly 
driven, and some tales are told of the journeys performed in it that would 
give a full week’s oceapation to Mr. Cruikshank. ‘The road is good, having 
been made at an enormous expense, under the direction of Sir John Malcolm : 
but this characier does not extend itself to either the horses or the drivers of 
the vehicle, and the old-fashioned system of ‘ marching’ is infinitely prefera- 
ble, over a road commanding such magnificent views ; 

Walking matches are occasionally made for this road, but are sometimes 
interfered with by tigers, who also have been found to select it for a midnight 
promenade. An oflicer of my acquaintance, so engaged for a considerabic 
wager, encountered a tiger on the footway just below Candalla, walking leis- 
urely asa gentleman would do to take the air; the officer climbed a tree, and 
waited till the brute had passed; yet still he won his wager, and deserved to 
do so. During our war with the Peishwa, this road was the scene of many 
fearfulevents and frightfal cruelties ; but the record of them would be but pain- 
ful to the reader. 

Poonah itself is a fime cantonment, essentially military. with high roads on 
all sides, and well situated; there is also a good travellers’ bungalow for 
strangers; but Poonah society is too hospitable to make it much freqnent- 
ed. During the rains, which set in with the most sublime and terrific effect< 
at Poonah, this station is one of the gayest in India: balls, amateur theatri- 
eals, hog-hunting parties, and pic-nics, whiling away the time. ‘There is al 
ways a dragoon regiment stationed at Kirkee, which is situated about three 
miles from Poonah, and this fact tends much to the enlivenment of society 
The mess-parties are very popular among the gentlemen, and the ladies are 
gratified by the presence, occasionally, of their fine band on the exercisr- 
ground at Poonah, on which the bands of the regiments doing duty there alter- 
nately play. 

However, I cannot avoid surprise at the opinion generally held, that India. 
like Paris, is the Paradise of women; as the enjoyment must surely be rather 
negative than positive. For mon, there isa profession, with its hopes and 
duties; while for recreation, they have hunting, of the most exciting kind, 
shooting, racing, cricketing, billiard-playing, theatricals, plenty of agreeabie 





with its howling dogs and native music,but with the pale ale cooling beside it, 
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and congenial society and the constant resort of a mess-room, with its gaiety and 
comfurt ; but women must entirely on their own resources to escape 


dying, absolutely dying, of dumess; a state nearly as bad as anv that fever or | 


dyspepsia can assume. Aparifrom the interest of native history and society, 
which all do not care to study, there is, after a twelvemonth’s residence in In- 


dia, little to be done or seen, and, from the customs of European society, little | 
domesiic occupation. Accomplishments are apt to rust from the want of 


means tor their exercise, and few new ideas on familiar subjects are presented 
tu the mind. ; r 
Tne bungalows and gardens, or ‘compounds,’ as we call them in India 


(why, 1 have no idea, uaoless it is for tae odd union they present of flowers of 


ihe most rare, and vegetables of the mosi common kind, in juxtaposition), are 
very goud; tbe latter are celebrated for their green peas and scarlet geraniums, 
which grow as luxuriantly in the camp-gatdens as they do on the rock of 
Gibraltar. ‘There are also quantities of red roses, Indian pinks, Madagascar 
periwinkles, and jessamine, while the governor's garden, a short distance 
irom the cap, is one of the richest in botanical treasures w be found per- 
jraps in : 3 

I'he Poonah theatre, during the rains, is one of the principal sources of gen- 
eral amusement, and is very well managed, considering ts purely amaieur 
characier. It is well lighted, comfortably carpeted, and contains a sinall stage ; 
but witn good scenery and drop curtain, and a pitof sufficient size. The men 
of the Queen's regiments stationed at Po snah assist materiaily in the dramatic 
representatiuns, abd a military band enlivens the orchesira ; bat of course, as 
we io ludia labour under the same evil that the English stage did in its eariy 
history, for want of female actors, it is not extraordinary that sivange absurdi- 
ties sometimes occur, in the endeavour to make a six-foot recruit sumper forth 
the sentiments of a love-sick maiden; yet, altogether, the affair generally 
ends to the perfect satistaction of all parties, the actors [which is unusual} 
being quite as much amused as the spectators, while a supper given on the 
siage, at we end of the performance, is, for mirth, good feeling, and rea) hi- 
larity, unequalled in the country. U>ua!ty, the classical drama is chosen tor 
representauion; but sometimes original genius is brought out, under the fos- 
lering care of ihe stage-manager; and | remember one result of this in Poo- 
nah, waich | am sure will never be forgotten by any one who was fortunate 
enough w have seen it. A solaier, who could neither read nor write, had dic- 
tated the drama to a friend, by whom it had been written down, and this com- 
position was absolutely acted at the Poonah theatre, in ELEVEN acts! the serio- 
comic performance being entitled the ‘ Parjured lover, or what the Deuce is 
the Matier with You?’ It was brimful of horrors, aiier the manner of Mrs. 
Radelitie, and the curtain dropped on seventeen dead bodies ! 


Avother great amusement ot the society of Poonab daring the rains, are | traste: 


its fancy balls; and peuple in England, who obtain their costumes with ease, 
would find it dijiucult to imagine the perplexity and excitement caused in an 
Indian out-station by the necessities which attend the endeavour to appear 
that which we are not. ‘The bustle of engaging tailors, then the inventing, 
choosing, and re-choosing of costumes ; Wishing, perhaps, to be very distin- 
guisied as a sultana, and sinking down to a Swiss peasant, for lack of ma- 
ierials to embody one’s satin and velvet ideas in; then the notes, or ‘cbits,’ 
ilying about camp, begging morsels of blue, or pink, or green ribbon, as 
the case may be, a string of beads, or a pair of buckles; all this is enter- 
taining enough. But worthiest of remark, is the quick understanding of the 
poor native tailors, who, from a drawing of Ackerman’s, or an original 
sketeh of the desired costume, will arrange it admirably; and then the use 
they make of their toes in so doing! People stop in the streets of London, 
and esteem it a strange and curious thing to see a poor mutilated beggar 
write on the pavement with his toes; but in India, these useful members are 
second enly to hands, and of nearly as great utility to their possessors. | 
cannot aver that the Indian tailor threads his needle with his toes, but he 
certainly unwinds and straightens the thread with them, while between the 
large toe and the second, the work is hel4, and with the toes of the other foot, 
the dirzee pulls it along, whenever he requires an advanced quality of the 
inaterial. 

A taney ball is, generally speaking, one of the most successiul amuse- 
ments of Indian life, the anticipatory enjoyment of the ingenuity adding 
great zest to the actual entertainment. The Eastern dresses, too, are always 
wood, and the divertisement of natchwomen, introduced, as it were, between 
the acts, who exhibit frequently in a prettily decorated tent near the ball-room, 
is in admirable keeping with the scene. 

{tis true that these scenes of entertainment at Poonab are sometime marred 
considerably by the elements, as must be the case where people depend on 
open carriages for their transit, or where palankeens are scarce. Occasion- 
ally, a fine atiernoon, bright and breezy, is followed by a most tearful storm 
of thunder apd lightning, such as is Known only in the stony country of the 
Deckan. Ai these times, the sky becomes unilurmly black and gleamless, 
save when illuminated by a flash of white light, whose sudden, but powerfal 
dashes continue at intervals, while thunder, bursting from the loaded clouds, 
reverberates among the surrounding hills, nearer and nearer pealing, until it 
seems to threaten destruction to every roof, while the rain pours down on the 
hot earth with that bissing sound known only in a tropical clime. The mis- 
chiet’ produced on these occasions is ofien terrible ; stables are washed down, 
roofs worked in, gardens inundated, and other miseries occur too numerons 
and minute to be detailed, but yetof which some idea may be formed from 
the phrase of a native friend of mine, of low degree, the Pigaro, or, in fact, 
barber, of the Great Bazaar, who, coming in one day, laying his little bundle 
on one side, folding his hands, and looking very dismal, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Madam Sahib, great many houses break make come ;’ and literally it was 
so, both in the camp and in the bazaar. : 

Poonah having a high celebrity throughout India, both for its extensive na- 
live and European society, the jugglers and natehwomen of the various na- 
live courts frequently proceed to the city, inthe hope of gathering a rich 
harvest in return for their skill. [ once saw a puppetshow there, which real'y 
was very clever; and as I believe that the character of nations, as of individ- 
aals, is often most developed by trifles, so even the puppet-show may deserve 
description, for there was really a good deal of humourous satire in the ideas 
and management of our showman. AJL the figures were about a toot in 
height, although their stature varied a little with their titular rank, the minis- 
ter being an meh taller than the coolie, and the empevor topping the premier. 
There was a‘ natch’ at the commencement, the puppet falling into all sorts 
ot difficult attiindes, and again recovering himself most gracefully ; with 
came!s and elephants in the back-ground kicking as if it was the thing they 
came into the world to do, and so they did it. And then we had the King of 
Delhi holding his court, and nuwabs, rajahs, and other great and consequent- 
ly tall men, tributary to Delhi, were introduced, until the litde stage could 
hold no more; when, to entertaiu the potentates, a large golden fish swam in, 
representing wealth, as we were told, and ‘a wise man,’ an astrologer, hooked 
him up; but a moment after, a huge alligator, representing tyranuy, came in 
aiso, and swallowed up both the fish and the wise man, to the great entertain- 
‘nent of the lookers-on. Next, we had some good mimickry of the military 
service in India, and four short, stuffv-looking puppets, in red coats and 
cocked bats, were introduced, as Colonel Sahib, Major Sahib, Captain Sahib, 
and Ensign Sahib, and then came the pultun (regiment,) with two compa- 
nies of sepoys, and two of Europeans, who formed squares, and went through 
all sorts of drill, at the word of command of our showman, and never have 
[seen a more complete caricature. The natives delight in this jest, and 
consider it as the very cream of all the rest. There is no question, I think. 
Out that the love of caricature is inherent in a semi-barbarous ople, and 
we have instances of this on the early temples of Egypt and India, as well 
as in the amusements of modern times. 

,An acquaintance from the Land ot Cakes once told me, that he considered 
Poonah as “ Jist ‘ane elegant scene 0’ fashionable dissipation ;” and, perhaps, 
as far as | have gone, the reader’s ideas may in some measure draw the same 
conclusion. But there is a great deal of beawty and interest about Poonah, 
quite apart fromm the amusements of its society. 

In the Peishwa’s time, Poonah was one of the most celebrated and interest- 
hg cities in India; a character peculiarly given to it by thetalent of iis ruler 
and the extraordinary ability and influence of its Ss The govern- 
ment, in fact, was a purely brahminical one, and thousands of anecdotes 
might be told connected with it, each of which would form the materia!s for a 
fomance. A brahminical government being in India a generally unpopular 
one, the priesthood in Poonah endeavoured to concilate the people by extra- 
ordinary abstinence and self-denial; yet cruelty, under the garb of religion, 
was carried to a frightful extent, aged women being urged to self-immolation 
'n honour of certain ceremonies, and human sacrifices frequently demanded. 

The spot on which the Earopean barracks are now erected, was long the 
ocality devoted tothe mutilation of criminals; a barbarous, but very fre- 
quent, system of punishment inthe East, under native governments, and as 
‘ate as 1510, miserable creatures might be seen crawling from that spot, alter 
their hands and feet, or ears, have been severed by the executioner of the 
Peishwa s dictum. The principal namber of these criminals were Ramoosies, 
‘aring and independent robbers, who infested the hilis that may be seen at the 
south of Poonah. An otheer, with whom [ am acquainted, took one of these 
poor. Miceding, and mutilated criminals, whom he found dragging his weary 
_ nos Tron Execution Hill, home to his bangalow, tended his wounds, gave 
aia clothes, food, and money; but mo sooner did the man recover, than he 
+. wt bis protector, and fled again to the mountain fastness. The leader of 
he Ramoosies, the celebrated Oomeeah, who long harassed our troops in 

2ah, daring our vain endeavour to track and capture him, was at length 
thre ugh the treachery of a follower, and executed; since which time, 

Ms Pe asies keep terms, and are the watchmen of the camp bungalows, as 

~ Ff uggies are in Bombay. 

One ofthe most elevated spots of this southern range is crowned by the fon 
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of Singhur, literally the ‘house of the lion;’ in the hot season it is trequented 

by Poonah residents, asa cool and heakhy place, and is convenient, being 
| only eight miles from the city; but the hill of which it stands is so densely 
| Wooded, and contains such innumerable quantities of bears and beasts of prey, 
| that it is dangerous to quit the tort after sun-set, and fires are burnt nightly at 
its gates ; yet, notwithstanding this, numerous are the instances of peasants, 
| huminalis, and others, being carried away by these brutes. 

The tatelary goddess of the city of the Peishwa is the mountain goddess 
Doorga, or the ‘ Difficult of Access.’ As usual, her temple is erected on a 
hill, looking over Poonah, the ascent to which is by innumerable small steps, 
difficult enough of access on foot, but which, to the riders of a camp, afford 
an entertaining, but highly dangerous, stimulant to rivalry. Persons have 
ridden both up and down these steps; but it must be remembered that a spirit- 
ed youth in India never calculates, by putting danger in opposition to shay, 
for he believes them to be synonymous. 

The te:nple of Doorga, or Parvati, as it is called, is well built and substan- 
tial, commanding a superb view of the city and its environs. In olden times, 
an annual ceremony, called afchma, or ‘almsgiving,’ was performed here, 
with magnificent presents and grants from the Peishwa, and his principal offi- 
cers. Of course, Poonah was then a Paradise of priests, and forty thousand 
brahmins was the ordinary number who thronged the Temple of Parvati, to 
share its loaves and fishes. Below the temple, is a beautiful grove, a fine 
tank, and a walle space, in which, it is said, human sacrifices were offered 
on the feast of the goidess; | endeavoured to enter it, but was not allowed to 
do so by the brahmins. A little farther, as if in contrast to it, is a beautiful 
garden, rich in fruits and flowers, to which the residents of the camp resort for 
their most lively and agreeable pic-nics. 

The native bazaar of Poonah is handsome an? curious, and of late years it 
has been very much improved. Ali the streets are named from the gods of 
Hind, or a portion of the planetary system: thus, we see the streets of Mars 
[the Planet], the street of the son, of Ganesa, or wisdom, &c. 

The most remarkable circumstance that perhaps ever occurred under a 
native government, was the arrival of a European lady, desiring and gaining 
military service under the Poonah government, by whom she was long known 
as “ Jamal Khan,” and highly reverenced. ‘This lady was the wife of a re- 
spectable barrister in Madras, From some extraordinary combination of eir- 
cumstances, or a peculiar character of mind, somewhat similar, perhaps, to 
that which led Lady Hester Stanhope to desire the title of Queen of Palinyra, 
, Mrs. Hall took the command of a battalion in the Nizam's service at Ayder- 
| abad, and, finding reason to dislike her position, came to Poonah, intending to 
| take military service under Peishwa; but a brahmin, whom she implicitly 
i, proving unworthy of her contidence, Mrs. Hall eaused him to be seiz 
| ed and beaten, under which punishment he died; and although her life was 
| spared, in consideration of her being a woman and a stranger, she Was in- 
carcerated in one of the hill forts, near Poonah, until shortly before her death, 
She was handsome and courageous, and dressed in the Moslem fashion, with 
full trowsers, a flowing vest, havinga Damascus sword, and a plumed helmet, 
and was well spoken of and liked. I have never heard of ber having taken 
the field, but she was, no doubt, fally eapable of doing so, and would have per- 
haps been as usetul in exciting the troops as Joan of Arc; her sex and courage 
being well calculate to excite the superstitious reverence of the native sol- 
dierv. 

The soil of Poonah is rocky and sterile; but sport is abundant without the 
| camp, and recreation in it never fails. ‘The young aspirant to military tame 
generally makes his debut on the drilling ground of Poonah, and amidst the 
drudgery of his new profession, finds solace in his fifty rupee tattoo, and his 
Thursday's hunting pe-nics. Thus, while the student meets with learning, 
the diseased with health, and the gay with sociality, at Poonah, it is not re- 
markable that all classes speak of it with regard, and recollect it with regret ; 
or that, after many years’ residence in the various stations of Western India, 
we all remember, and talk of with pleasure, the “ rains that we spent at Poo. 
nah,” 
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HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCIL 


The History of the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Present 

Time. By T. L. Stephen, Esq. Parts L.to VIL Lendram 
The History of St. Andrew's, Episcopal, Monastic, Academic, and Civil 

By the Rey. C. J. Lyon, M.A. Edinburgh, Tait; London, Simpkins 

& Co. 

Both these works are fierce attacks upon the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, written by zealous advocates ot the divine rights of kings and bishops, 
warin supporters of the doc rines of passive obedience, non-resistanee, apos 
tulical succession, and the inviolable sanetity of church property. ‘They dif- 
fer, however, in their treatment of the subject: Mr. Stephen writes in a style 
of coarse and viralent invective; his favourite epithets are‘ rascal,’ ‘ rufiian,’ 
‘fanatic,’ ‘ Imitator of Judas Iscariot,’ ard similar specimens of what the 
Greeks used to call ‘the rhetoric of the market.’ Mr. Lyon, on the contrary, 
employs the language of ascholar and a gentleman, and therefore to his 
work we sball contine our attention, having no great inclination to extend 
our acquaintance with the Billingsgate school of history. 

Mr. ‘'ytler was the first Protestant writer who had the courage to unmask 
the pretensions of those who had been received as saints and martyrs by the 
fathers of the kirk, atter their claims to saactity had been hallowed by the 
acquiescence of centuries. His fearless exposure of Wishart, Knox, Mel- 
ville, and others, was received with a burst of indignant scepticism, | »uder 
than that which assailed the iconoclasts of the Middle Ages; M'Crie and 
his followers took up arms in defence of their idels which already trembled 
on their pedestals; but defence proved more fata] to the objects of veneration 
than atlack itsell, for every document brought to light by diligent research, 
only confirmed the errors of those who hitherto had passed for patterns of every 
virtue. George Wishart now stands convicted of having been bribed by 
English gold to plan fuul murder; his condemnation as a heretic, which 
forms his only claim to martyrdom, appears lo have been an actof something 
like merey on the partof CarJinal Beaton, as his trial tor treason would ne 
cessarily have exposed his fellow-conspirators, and involved them in the pun- 
ishment of his guilt:—finally, the murder of Beaton, which has been pallia- 
ted as anact of exuberant religious zeal, to avenge the death of Wishart, is 
proved to b+ a mercenary assassination, planned, and paid for, before the pre- 
tended martyr was brought to trial. 

Examples of past intolerance are most usefully quoted to inculcate lessons 
of moderation to the parties of modern times, but we find thein too generally 
adduced to justify retaliatory atrocities—not onthe perpetrators of the wrong, 
but on persons who happen to bear the same name, hal to belong co the same 
religious profession in a different age and country. This is mischievous 
‘sophism of name,’ whic bas been aptly illustrated by the proposal to sub- 
ject the Londoners of the present day tu the sanilary regulations of quaran 
tine, because the Londoners had the plague amongst them in the reign of 
Charles IL In all the reciprocations of abuse which disfigure religious 
controversy, ‘ you’re another’ is as certair and as just a retort as in any dis- 
pute of ‘the market.’ Romanists, Prelatists, and Presbyterians have equal 
right to blush for the follies and the excesses of their predecessors, and have 
equal reason to wish for an act of oblivion. Mr ly »n has collected innu- 
merable instances of the tvranny exercised by the Presbyteries at their first 
institution; not the least singular of them is the sentence on the Countess of 
Argyle, who was condemned todo penance in a white sheet for acting as proxy 
to Queen Elizabeth, and having in consequence held the Prince of Scotland 
(afierwards James L.) in her arms when he was baptized with ‘ popish and 
superstitious ceremonies.’ The declaration of the General Assembly, in 
1577, against the observance of Yule and Pasch (Christmas and Easter) is 
less generally known :— 

‘*@. What shall be done to ministers and readers that at such times in 
Lent, or upon Saints’ days, as they call them, or Yale and Pasch and such 
superstitious -times, read, preach, or minister the communion, to retain the 
people in blindness? A. The visitor, with Synodal Assembly, ought to ad- 
monish such minister or reader to desist and abs'ain therefrom, under pain 
of deprivation; and if they disobey, to deprive them.’ Strange, that a com- 
munity, calling itself Christian, should punish its members for commemorat- 
ing the birth, crucifixion, and resurrection of their Saviour!’ 

The Regent Murray, or Moray, half-brother to the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scotts, is one of the favoured heroes of the Presbyterian calendar, whom 
modern researches threaten to deprive of his canonization. The use he made 
of his victory at Langside has been generally kept out of view by the Scottish 
historians :— 

‘The same month in which the Regent Moray had gained this victory over 
the queen, “he maid progress firstto Sterline,whare four priests of Damblayne 
war condemnit to death, for saying of muss aganis the act of Patliament; 
but he remitted their Ilvvis, and causit tna rme be bound to the mercat croce, 
with their vestments and chalices in derisioun, whare the people caist eggis 
and other villaine at their faces be the space of ane hour, and thereafter their 
vestments and chalices warbrynt to ashes. Frum this he passed to Sactan- 
drois, whare a notabiil sorceress called Nicneville, was condemmnit to the 
death, and brynt; and a Frenchman, callit Paris, who was ane of the devy- 
sers of the King’s [Darley’s] death, was hangit in Sanctandrois, and with 
him [Sir] William Stewart, Lyon King of Arms, for dyvers points of witch- 
cratt and necromancie.” ‘The common name of the sorceress here alluded 
to, was “* Mother Nicniven,” and is the person described by Sir Walter Scott, 
in “ The Abbot.” as having assisted Queen Mary in making her escape from 
Lochleven Castle. Sir W. Stewart was said to have been engaged in a plot 
against Moray’s life. The latter, to make a show of mercy, pardoned him 
for that offence, but immediately got him burnt for witchcrafi! Bisrell, in 








his , Mates, that the same year the regent “raid to St. Androis, and 
caused drown a man named Alexander Mackie, and six more, for piracie.” 
In trath, the regent’s cruelty was excessive. He was not content with de- 
stroying a solitary witch, bere and there, but he barnt them by troops. “In 
my lord regent’s passing to the north, he causit burne certane witches in 
Sanctandrois; and in his returning, he causit burne anc wther company of 
witches in Dundee” Which was worse, the burning of witches, or the bum- 
ing of heretics ? The case of every heretic makes a great display in the page 
of history, while the burning of a whole company of witches is disposed of 
ina single sentence ‘ 

From the records of the General Assembly, it appears to be doubtful wheth- 
er the Reformation of religion in Scotland had any tendency to improve the 
moral purity of the nation :— 

‘In berth alone, whose population did not exceed six thousand, there were 
on an average, eighty convicted cases of adultery annually, even ander the 
superintendence of Mr. Row, its first Protestant minister, 4.) Mr. Petries 
informs us, that in 1560, a report was made to the General Asseubiy, that in 
Orkney there were six hundred persons convicted of incest, adultery, and for- 
nication. In the same records we read of complaints against all five saper- 
intendents, and many of the ministers, for various delinquencies, but espe- 
cially pluralities, non-residence, and negligence in visiting their charges; and 
at one of the sittings of the Assembly, twenty-seven ministers were complain- 
ed of by name, that “they had wasted the patrimony of their benefices, and 
made no residence at their kirks.” ' 

Episcopacy was not at first abolished in Scotland, but a new classof 
was created, not likely to inspire either affection or respect for prelatical in- 
stitutions :— 

‘The bishops thus ereated, were sarcastically named tulchan bishops, from 
& practice then in use, of stuffing calf-skins with straw, called “talchan 
calves,” for the purpose of inducing the mother-cow to give her milk. So the 
lay peers of Scotland at this time, put certain ministers into the vacant 
bishopries; and through their means, for the consideration of a limited in. 
come, drew the greater part of their revenues, or obtained advantageous 
leases of church lands! These prelates possessed a very cireumscribed ecele- 
siastical jurisdiction. They exercised, indeed, some episcopal functions, and 
they presided at diocesan meetings of their clergy; but they were sabjeet to 
the authority of the General Assembly, which soon began to regard them with 
jealousy, and sought every opportunity of making them sensible of their infe- 
rior and dependent condition, Nothing, in fact, could be more disereditable 
to all parties than such a state of things;—to the nobility, who thus openly 
practised the most shameful sacrilege ; to the tuichan bishops, who simoniac- 
ally sold themselves to uphold it; and to the reformed Kirk, which tolerated 
such an abominable nuisance.” 

Knox lamented this abuse, but his powers of mind fitted him rather for the 
work of destruction than renovation. Long before his death he had lost all in- 
fluence as a statesman with the Lords of the Congregation, though the des- 
cription given of his appearance at St. Andrew's shortly before his death, in 
Melville's Diary, shows that his powers as a preacher were unimpaired -— 

‘© Tsaw him,” he says, “every day of his doctrine, go hulie and tear (slowly 
and cautiously] with a turring of martricks Sqgarragl = a = his neck, a staff 
in one hand, and good godly Richard Ballenden, his servant, holding up the 
other shoulder, from the abbey to the parish kirk; and by the said Riehard 





+ and another servant, lifted up to the pulpit, where he beboved to lean at his 


| first entry; bat before he had done with his sermon, he was sa active and 
vigorous that he seemed as if he would ding the pulpit in blads, and flee out 
of it”’ 

E/piseopacy was abolished in Scotland chiefly by the efforts of the Melvilles, 
but it was restored by King James alter he had attained his majority, His 
experience in England, where the courtly adulation of the prelates formed a 
striking contrast to the virulent invectives he had been accustomed to hear 
from the Presbyterian pulpits, naturally confirmed his attachment to prelacy, 
and thenceforward it became the settled policy of the Stuarts to force the Kirk 
of Scotland into accordance with the Charch of England. Indeed, when we 
read the treatment which James received from the preachers of the Melvillian 
school, we cannot but teel that there was reason for his celebrated aphorism, 
‘No bishop, no king.’ Infact, the proceedings ‘of the General Assembly of 
1638, which once more abolished episcopacy, were accompanied by a virtual 
declaration of war against monarchy 

This event, which has been sometimes described as “the Second Reforma- 
tion of the Church of Scotland,’ was followed by the insertion of a persecuting 
clause in ‘ The solemn League and Covenant,’ which may challenge com- 
parison with any edict ever issued by the followers of St. Dominic »— 

‘“ We will also, with all faithfulness, endeavour the discovery of all such 
as have been, or shall be, incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by 
hindering the reformation of religion ; dividing the king from his people, or one 
ol the kingdoms from another, or making any faction or parties among the 
people contrary to this league and covenant, that they may be brought to trial 
and receive condign punishment, as the degree of their offences shall de- 
serve. 

That this clause wat ot allowed to remain a ‘dead letter,’ is proved by 
the treatment of the adherents of the Marquis of Montrose :— 

‘The defeat at Philiphaugh was the only one which this brave comman ler 
ever sustained from the Covenanters; bat by it he lost the fruit of six pre- 
vious victories ; and what added to the grief and indignation of all good men 
was, that, while the better class of prisoners were reserved to undergo a mock 
trial, and to be publicly hanged or beheaded, several hundreds of the inferior 
ranks, who had surrendered on a promise of their lives being spared, were 
immediately slaughtered in cold blood; and that too, at the instigation of the 
ministers who accompanied the covenanting army. ‘“ They displayed,” says 
Dr. Cook, “a savage violence, which justly deserves the reprobation of pos- 
terity. Not only were those who fled from battle inhumanty niassacred, but 
after all danger wes past many of the prisoners were put to death.” Two 
hundred and fifty [rish soldiers were massacred on the spot, and filly more on 
their march to Linlithgow. Besides these, three or four handred, consisting 
chiefly of the wives and camp-followers of the royalist army, many of whom 
were big with child, were butchered without mercy. “ This picture,” says 
Mr. Napier, “1s awfully darkened by the fact, that from the Bible itself these 
ministers enforced such scenes— thine eye shall not pity, and thou shalt not 
spare;’ and, ‘wha’ meaneth this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen !'—by which, on this and some other occasions, they di- 
verted from the detenceless prisosers the rude mercies of the soldiers, already 
weary of blood.” Before the bate of Philiphaugh, the General Assembly 
of the Kirk’ impatient for the execution of some royalists whom they had in 
their custody, sent Messrs. Guthrie, Gillespie, Dick, Blair, and Cant (all 
“ Scots worthies”') to press this measure upon the parliament. This the 
parliament commended as an act “of great piety and zeal,” yet deferred the 
perturmance till Montrose should be subdued, lest otherwise he might retaliate 
upon them. Almost immediately afier, the Synod of Fife, to show their 
“piety and zeal,” in the same cause, “ te great the Committee of Estates 
that justice be done upon such of the rebels as God hath put into their hands.” 

These atrocities were committed before the episcopal party had been armed 
with power ; they were not acts of retaliation for the severities of Lauderdale, 
Middleton, aud Claverhouse ; it is therefore beside the ixsue to refer to the 
subsequent cruelties of the prelatic party after the Restoration, as an excuse 
for the tyranny of the General Assembly in the Great Civil War. But we 
hesitate to adopt Mr. Lyon's conclusion, that this catalogue of atrocities de- 
monstrates the superiority of Prelacy over Presbyterianism, as a form of 
church government. Knox's principle that all power, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, is derived from the people, and should be administered at the will of the 
people, is clearly capable of being perverted so as to jnstity all the extrava- 
gancies of a tyrannical majority, and to furnish an excuse for Knoxes, and 
Melvilles, and Cants, and Blairs, and hosts of others, to set themselves up as 
intrepreters of the pablic will, But what Mr. Lyon calls the opporite prinei- 
ple—‘ the divine origin of the powers of Charch and State’—is oped = 
to abuse. Asa historian, Mr, Lyon is fally justified in exposing the in- 
quencies of the leaders of the Scotrish Reformation, but as a theologian he is 
not equally justified in employing their crimes as arguments against their sys- 
tem. He insinuates, however, that the self-complacency of the Scottish Kirk, 
and the zeal which its members have ever shown in the grateful task of self- 
adulation, have provoked him into a rigid examination of their claims; we 
are not disposed to reject such a lea on ical grounds, but we protest 
against its being received as valid in logic. 








THE OREGON TERRITORY, 


Memoir, historical, and political, on the North-west coast of North America 
and the adjacent Terruones. By Robert Greenhow, translator and libra- 
rian to the Department of State. New York, 1840. 

Conven' ion between bis Meer and the United States of America, relative 
to the Territory on the North-west coast of America, signed at London 
August 6th, 1627. Presented by commay4,.and ordered by the House of 
Commons w be printed, 20th June, 1828. 

The British Government is at this time called upon to deal with a very 
pressing question of foreign policy, the settlement of which has become in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of pacific relations between England and the 
United States. It is one of those questions which, having been for many years 
depending, have gradually grown more intricate and difficult with the pro- 
grees of events and the lapse of lime. It was not affected by Lord Ashburton’s 
treaty, which had reference only to the north-eastern boundary, and did not 
tonch any matters in difference in the north-west. Recent movements in 
America bow show that England has not a day to lose im deciding upon her 
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course of action with respect to this unadjusted dispute, which is, in fact, rather} and occupation of a new coantry vest in the discovering and occupy ing par- | the rights thus acquired. Such is the substance of the last official declara- 
ty a right of property which no other civilized people can dispute. Discovery | tion of the British government which has been made public. We rejoice w 
is the first step towards a title, but it must be followed up by bona fide oceupa- | find it so temperate, and, we will add, so just.* 


@ question of territorial sight than of undetermined boundary. The United 
Siates claism the exclusive possession of that remaining portion of north-west- 
ern America berween the Rocky Mouutains and the sea, the suvereigaty «1 
which has not yet been definitively assigned to any one power, and which I» 
commonly called the Oregon terrtoty, This claim has never been adiitted | 
by Great Briain, and, albough it has on several occasions lormed the subject | 
of diplomatic neg xiation beiween the two power, those nezotlaliuns have 
dove litile er nu ning towards the determination of the question of right, which 
remains in dispute. It is high time that this important question should be 
elearty ascertamed, and with this conviction we are induces to otier the lollow- 
ing remarks upon it, We shall endeavour, as far as our present limits w id 
permit, to dis ntangle the point at issuc from the mass of confused malerlets 
which hive accamulated about it, and w place the qoestion of right In a Gls 
ecrnible point of view. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TERRITORY 

The country in dispute lies bewween the parallels of 42° and 49> north lat 
itude, the former parallel being the northern boundary of Mexico, and We 
Jatter the acknowledged southern limit of the British possessions, It is bound- 
ed on the cast by the Rocky Mountains, op the west by the Pacific Ocean ; 
and comprises a surlace of abort S500) square miles, It is draiaed by the i 
Oregon or Columbia river* and i's tributaries. This One river is the moet ime | 


portant feature im the t rritery , its navigable as far as the Uascaues, ona 





miles from the oeewn, and its width for 25 miles from is month varies from 
Lto7 miles. The Columbia lalls iow the a between two heaclands,—Cape 
Disappoi iment or Hancock, and Cape Adams, fr m ear hot whies arand 

bar exvends, and over these the Wa) es of the occan break with terrific violence, 
as they tect tue discharging torrent of the river. Ihe entrance ix consequent 

ly hazardous at ail times, aod scarcely possible when the wiuds are high; and 
the irregularities ot the channel are such, that no vessel drawing more than 14 
feet can procee| far up the river. The Columbia is the only considerable 
river op tis part of the Pacific coast, aud its mouth isthe only harbour of re- 
fuge, with the exeepiion of one other and very Malerior port, viz Bulfinch's or 
Giay’s barvour, Jia the strait of Fuca, however, which is within the dis- 
puted limite, tnere are two good harbours,— Port Diseovery and Admiralty 
dniet,—the coasts of which are described as beautiful and fertile. The agri 


tion, in order to constitute a right egainst the rest ofthe civilized world. This 
principle is fully recognized by the best jurists,* who atiach litle weight to 
merely formal acts of declaring possession, sach as the setting up monuinents, 
crosses or flags, unless followed within a reasonable time by actual settlement. 


Such ceremonies have of theiumives no more force or validity then the bull | 49 deg 


of the pope, whe formerly took upon himself to dispose of newly discovered 
e~woptries, and affected indeed on une occasion to divide the greater part of the 
world between Spain and Portugal. 


CLAIM OF THE UNITRD STATES. 


On the other hand, the United States claim the exclusive possession of the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains, between the latitudes of 42 deg. and 
We proceed to consider the grounds on which this exclusive claim 
is atlempted to be maintained ; but we should in the first place state that, by 
the convention between the United States and Great Britain, signed in Lop- 


Occupation, founded upon a right by | don the 20th of October, 1818, it was agreed (art. 2.) that the boundary-line 


discovery, is the only test of absolute proprietorship which the aw of nations | between the two powers, fromthe Lake of the Woods to the Stony (or Rocky) 
Moun ains, should be drawn along the 49:h paralle) of north Jatituce; ane 


has formally acknowledged. Prior discovery may be said to confer a right 
of election to occupy within a reasonable space of time,—a prima facie right, 
which may be converted, by exercising it, into an absolute proprietorship; 
ant rightful oevupation may thus be defined to be, occupation founded upon 
either prior discovery, or upot the cession or abandonment of his prior right 
by the first discoverer, It is scarcely necessary to add that wronzful oceupa- 
tion, that is, oecupation adversaly to a discovering power intending actually 
to exercise its prio: right,——canbot under any ¢ ircumsiances conter a valid 
tide, 
ITS APPLICATION. 

Let us apply these principles w the circumstances of the case. 

are briefly these. 


The taets 
Previous to the year 1790, the Plivtily of discovery of the 
borth- western coast bordering on the Pacitic was a matier in dispute between 
Spain and Great Britain. ‘Chis question, even now much debated, has been 


} cendered unimportant by the convention of the kseurial, dated 20th of Octo- 


ber, 170; bat we think it clear that the Spaniards were the original discover 
ers. ‘The coast in cispute was first visitea in the year 1542 by a Spanish ex- 
pedition under the command of Jnan Rodriguez de Cabrillo, and it was Bar- 
tolome Ferrelo, the pilot, and afterwards the commander of the expedition, 
who first advanced as tar north as lat. 44e, and discovered Cape Blane, after- 
| Wards named by Vaneouver Cape Orford. In 1582 a Spanish expedition from 
Mexico, under Franciseo Cali, sailed along the same coast, and is alleged to 
have pushed as high as lat. 57 1-28 north. The Spanish also explored this 
st to 47° north ia the expedition under Juan de Fuca in 1592, and in that 











a 
cultural capacities of ihe country in general do not seem to be very great. Its | under Admiral Fonte to 55% north in 1610, In consequence of the results of 
natural features ave a succession of mountain ridges and valleys, or sina ll | these voyages, Spain has claimedthe bonour of being the discovering na- 


ins. ‘There are two main ridges besides the Rocky Mountains, nainely | 
the Blne and the California Mouateins, called by the Americans the Presi- | 
dent sange*. ‘The country is thos divided into three different regions; the 
first from the sea to the Calilornia range; the second from that chain to the 
Biue Mountains ; and the third from thence to the great range of the Rocky 
Mountains, in whieh the Columbia and its tributaries have their sources. 
"The climate of the first region is described as not favourable to great produe- 
tiveness. ‘I'he summer is very dry, there being no rain trom April to Octe- 
ber, whilst in the winter months the rain is excessive. Indian corn will not 
succeed, andthe produce of wheat is stated at fifteen bushels per acre, which 
is but little fora virgin suil, ‘The uplands are heavily timbered, and the lor- 
ests very fine. The California mountains rise to the height of 16,000 feet and 
upwaris from the sea. Advancing trom the first into the second or middle re- 
gion, we find ourselves in a country, drier, more elevated and less fertile than 
that nearer the coast, ‘The plains consist ol a yellow sandy clay, covered 
with grass, smal! shrubs, and prickly peats. ‘The land is not favourable for 
agriculiure, iui might be saitable tor grazing aml sheep, and the climate is 
healthy. The third region is a desert of steep rocky mountains, intersected 
with deep narrow vaileys called holes, and of wide voleauic plains covered 
with gravel andsand, ‘The climate is dry in the extreme ; there is very lit 
tle rain, ho dewy moisture, and a remarkable diflereace bei ween the tempera- 
ture of the day and of the night, This wilderness bas no means of supporting 
a population ; and it is ooly in the first region that any considerable number 
of juhabitants could ever find the means of subsistence, Upon the whole, 
therefore, the Oregon territory holds oul no great promise as an agricultural 
field; its value seems to cousist mainly in the possession of the Columbia 
river, and of the harbours in the Strait of Fuca. 
ft is principally this last consideration whit h makes the exclusive propri 
etorship of the Oregon an object of anxious desire to the Americans, They 
are in no immediate want of land for ihe purpose of settlement. They have 
most ample aud fertile districts within their acknowledged territories, capa 
ble of supplying the wants of the cultivator for years to come. We have 
seen that Oregon ollers upon the whole very litde inducement to agricul 
tural pursuits, No doubt it contains detached portions of good land, but 
these orm the exception and not the rule 
anetals or valuable minerals. The climate is oo cold for the cultivation of 
rice, cotton, collee, or tobacco, ‘The natives, of whom there are said to be 
about 20,000, are savages, incapable of useful labour, “There is no prouis 
of any productive arucle of export; and the culjivators, from whatever 


Ii does not contain any precious 


country they may come, will be labourers more probably for subsistence than | 


tor prolit. The fur trade has been hitherto the only channel lor the advanta 
geous investment of capital in these regions bul that wade is incompativk 
with the progress of settlement, and must gradually cease as the occupation 
wf the country proceeds. It is easy therefore to woderstand that the main 
point with the United States, in pressing tor exclitsive savereigniy over this 
region, must be to secare the demand of the outietsto the Pacific, the im 
portance ol which is sufficiently obvious when we consider the rapid exten 
sion of sieam-Davigation, the probability of a regular passage being eifected 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and above all, the recent opening of new 
commercial relations with the Kast, It is true that a formidable obstacle 
exists to the colonization from overland, for the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains is tor several hundred miles an inhospitable desert, incapable of 
supplying food, except in the vicinity of the rivers which flow into the Missis 
sippi. The Americans, however, propose to establish a line of posts between the 
Missouri and the passes ot the Rocky Mountains, and they anticipate that 
the Lewis and Columbia rivers may one day become the channels of wail 
between the castern and western coasi On the other land, a passage across 
Panama would bring this coast within a few weeks’ voyage from Kurope, 
and so attract emigration trom the old world, if the country had in itself 
(which it has not) any remarkable capacities for colonization, 

The Oregon territory, as a whole, has never been exclusively occupied by 
any one vation. The total number of white inhabitants is probably less than 
1000, of which the majority are British, in the service of the Hludson Bay 
Company, and the rest Americans, also engaged in the tar wade. The Com 
pany’s principal setUement is at Fort Van Conver, on the Columbia, 1 
has also establishments at Fort Colvillle, Fort Okanayvan, Fort Wallawalla 
Fort George or Astoria, and on the river Wallamet. The Americans have 
also a setiiement on the Wallamet, and some detached posts wesi of the 
Rocky Mountains They send their furs to the United States by caravans, 
which meet them at plac es of rendezvous: but their ce alings in furs are by 
ho means equal to these oi the Hudson Bay Company, which is the most 

»wertul body in this, as well as all other parts of north-western Aimerica.— 
The interests of the Company are, of course, adverse to colonization. Even 
now, the animals yielding furs ate said to be disappearing, and the toils of the 
hunters and trappers are less profitable than formerly. The Americans are 
probably are mot displeased tu observe this, and would rejoice still more if 
the Company should tind it necessary to abandon these regions; but, even if 
sucha result should take place, it would be some time before the United 
States could be prepared to send forth any large body of setilers into the coun. 
try. Some few emigrants trom New York have, we believe, joined the Wal 
lamet settiement, but nothing has certainly yet been done which can be called 
a systematic colonization of the Oregon territory by the peopled of the United 
States. ‘The majority of the white inhabitants have always been subjects of 
Great Britain. 

MR. GREENHOW'S MEMOIR 

We have however nothing to do with the question whether this territory 
would be most beneficially colonized trom Europe, or from the easiern states 
of America. We are inquiring, to who the right of oceupation belongs ? 
what is the nature of the claim of the United States? and what the case of 
(ireat Britain! We have not on this occasion the advant: ge of reference to 
any recent otlicial declarations of the British government, for no papers on 
the subject have been presented to Parliament since the convention of [SWS 
but we have found a very elaborate statement of the American case in the 
memoir of Mr. Gireenhow, a functionary of the United Stat Which we have 
prefixed to this article. This memoir may be considered an oflicial doen 
ment, in so far as it has been printed by authority of the Senate; and we are 
bound to ac knowledve the very useful service which Mr. Greenhow has there 
by rendered to both countries. We are far indeed from coneurring in all Mi 
dsreenhow s views, or in the conclusion to which his memoir is intended to 
Jead ; but it is on that aceount the more incumbent on us to express the high 
sefse We entertain of the industry, abilitv and good faith which so strongly 
characterize the work. lt extends to 220 pages, and forms a omplete history 
of the western portion of North America. We are onite content to take th« 
case of the United States from Mr. Greenhow’s brief, being sure that no { 
er or fairer Satement of it has yet been. or is like 


public. 


¥ to be, laid before the 


RIGHT OF DISCOVERY 
it is an established principle of international law, that i} 


_- 
ra The asme Oregon has been supposed to be of Indian derivation, but this is ospu 
ted : Kis Kot (ound in any Known voosbularies of Indian languages. We shall peak 
of i: at the Columbia, that name being now in more common use thant r. and 
baving deen cenerally adopted bv geographers 

t Seven of the highest peaks have been named after the seven s ceessive prea ents 
of the United States, from Washingtoa to Jacksor 


¢ prior discove’ y 








tion; and although England bas disputed this cliiim on account of the pro- 
ceedings of Sir Francis Drake in 1570, we really cannot find any ground for 
attributing the discovery to the English Admiral.t ‘The place where he land- 
ed, and performed the cerernony of naming the couniry New Albion, was in 
lat. O8* north, and there is no satistactory evidence of Drake having seen any 





| quent writers, that Drake reached the 48th degree, is inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal account published in Hakluyt’s collection of voyages, and there are 
cireoinstances in the case which make it almost physically impossible that he 
should have done se.  ttumboldis and Malie-Bruni) have investigated this 
subject very fully, and are decidedly in favour of the prior claim of Spain, as 
the first discovererel the north-western coast. But, as we have already said, 
the point is not now of importance otherwise than in an historic | light. 
Neither power had formed any setilement previous to the dispute of 1789, al- 
though both the Spaniards and Briti-l (as well asthe Russians and French) 
had landed and performed what they called acts of sovereignty on various 
parts of the coast ‘The circumstances of the controversy between Britain 
and Spain, arising out of the seizure of certain vessels ard other property of 
british subjects at Nootka Sound by the Spanish commander, Martinez, ip 
1760, are well known, It is too lace to inquire now whether Lieutenant Jo om 
Meares and his companions, as British subjects, were justified in establishing 








themselves upon a territory to the colonization of which Spain may have had | 


the prior title by discovery. The British government demanded and received 
salistaction from Spain tor the seizure complained of, and the quarrel was ter- 


} inated by a treaty, to which we request parlictiar attention, as the terms of 


| it will be found the best exponent of the rights of the parties in our present 
| dispute with the United States. 
CONVENTION OF THE ESCURLAL. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain of 1790, commonly called the 
Convention of the Escurial, provides in the first and second articles for resti- 
tution and compensation in respect of the seizures by Spain at Nootka Sound. 
The third article then proeeeds,— 
|} ‘In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in fuinre a 
| periect harmony and good understanding between the two contracting parties. 

it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed or molested, 
either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacifie Ocean, or in 
the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not already 
ocenpied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of 
| the country, or of making settlements there 


| to the restrictions specified in the three tullow ing articles.’ 
"These restrictions are (by art. 4..) that. to prevent smuggling, British sub- 
| jects shall not fish within ten leagues of the parts of the coast oceupied by 
Spain; (by art. 5.) that the subjects of either power shall have free access to 
lany settlements made or to be made by the other, aiter April, 1789, on the 
north-west coast of North America. or the islands adjacent; and (by art. 6,) 
that no new settlements shall be formed by either party south of the actual 
Spanish settlements in South America. ‘This treaty was laid before parlia- 
ment by Mr. Pitt, and was censured by the then opposition leaders as limiting 
the previous right of Great Britain to settle where other nations had not al- 
ready settled. The restriction contained in the 5th article was objected to, 
and it was contended that the treaty would prevent the possibility of any per- 
manent or usetul settlement being formed on the north-west coast. Mr. mow 
Marl) Grey observed, that ‘in every place in which we might settle, access 
was left tor ibe Spaniards; where we might form a settlement on one hill, 
they might erect a fort upon another. A merchant must run all the risks of'a 
discovery, and all the expenses of establishment, for a property which was 
liable to be the subjeet of continual dispute, and which could never be placed 
upon a permanent footing. The sagacity of these remarks has indeed been 
fully proved, but at this date we can only take the treaty as we find it, and 

apply its stipulations to the present state of things. . 

ITS EFFECTS. 

By virtue then of the convention of the Escurial, the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain and of Spain possessed equal rights of forming settiements on those parts 
of che coast now called the Orevon territory, not previously occupied. British 
subjects have accordingly exercised this right by tornmine settlements at vari- 
ous periods between the date of the Convention and the present time. The 
first trading-post was, we believe, established by Mr. Simon Frazer, of the 
British North-West Cowpany,* in 1806, on Frazer's Lake. Within a few 
vears alter (namely in or about I811) Mr. Thompson, the astronomer and 
agent of the same company, planted stations among the Flat-head and Koo- 
tanie tribe on the main braneh of the Columbia; and subsequently the various 
posts and settlements of the Hudson's Bay Company have been established in 
different parts of the country, as we have already stated. It does not appear 
that Spain has formed any settlement whatever within the territory since the 
date of the convention, but that she was entitled to do so is sufficiently clear. 








The efiect of the convention of the Escurial, was to equalize the rights of 
Great Britain and Spain; that is, it settled all diticrences between them with 

respect to priority of discovery, and the right of election to colonize. Atthe 
date of the convention, no other state pretended to have a better right in this 

respect, than Great Britain, or than Spain. Russia indeed, had made certain 
discoveries ou the more northern parts of the coast, upon which she tounded 
claims, but these claims never extended to any territories south of the Slst 
degree of north Jatitude, and they have since been limited by the Russian 
treaties with Great Britain and the United States respectively, to countries 
lying above the latitude of 54 deg. 40 min. north. The convention of 17%) 
made as it was between the only two powers then claiming by priority of dis- 
eovery, and before any occupation whatever of the country had taken place 
cannot but be regarded as verv wrong, we think conclusive evidence, that at 
that date no other power besides Great Britain and Spain had a legitimate 

ht tUements within the Oregon territory 


CLAIM OF GREAT BRITAIN, 





right to lorm se 





Great Britain has not clarmed, since 1760, and does not now clam a Vex 
lusive sovercient ver the territory in question. Her claim is limited to a 
ht of settlement in it, and of intercourse with the inhabitants. She has 
admitted that the other party interested inthe convention of 1790. POSS@ases 





similar rights; but she claims the full benefits of the treaty for those british 
aenbierts » have i ' . al 
uibyj whe hay in the territory upon the taith of its provisions, and 
she has declared her determination to protect her subjects in the exercise 
} I i 
* See Vattel, Droit des Gens, liv.i. chap. x Marten’s Precis. etc., | chay 
t dro de r ‘ ' : Fos = 
Kluber, Drot' des Gens Modernes. part titre sec. 126 ; and Wheaton’s EFlements 
of Internationa! Law. part ii. chap. iv sec. 5, 
_Mr Bathe. ini cibg the possession taken of California by Drake in 1578, savs 
However, Tuo ne utwe havet chi of asserting that right since ® time 
wu’ itmay prot vem v¥ in some future? ° "pens of 208 awve wi 
pute with words wha? v be decided by the «wor and will affor : ; 4 
upon th git Ciscovery, occupat . and settiement.”—} opean Setris e 
vol. i. p. 344 
t See vol p 73° ilaklust’s Voyages hree + nes ‘ by > 
1998, 1599, nnd It , ae 
¢ Political Ps<ay the Kingdom of New Spa 
t History of Geograpls 
© The North-West ¢ 
th t y was ‘ el s é ny u 
ren n’s Bay Compeny wm 
+t Summary f Br tish pretensions by the British Commice eners. Wr Hlushisson and 
Mr Adding on, 1827, eited ‘inf _ 


part of the coast north of the 43d degree ot latitude. The assertion of subse- | 


further (art. 3.), that any country claimed by either party west of the Stony 
Mountains, should be free and open to both powers fer ten years, without 
prejudice to their respective claims, or the claims of any other power. This 
arrangement was renewed by the subsequent convention, dated the 6h of Av- 
gust, 1827, for an indefinite period, with liberty to either party to annul the 
same, by giving to the other party twelve months’ notice to that effect. We 
believe that no such notice has yet been given on either side; consequent)y 
the Oregon territory is at this time open to settlement beth by British and 
Americans. Settlers must, however, run the risk of the ultimate dominion 
under which the country may fail, and in the meantime submit to the incon 
venience of living without a government. The “Hudsou’s Bay Company i, 
the ‘ quasi’ government; it has fortunately been armed by royal charter with 
large powers, ami maintains excellent order and discipline among-t those 
placed under its control. 

‘The conventions of 1318 and 1827, resulted trom the inability of the par 


| ties toconcur in the principles of a definitive arrangement. The unsettled 











. | verse ot admitting a similar right in any other power 
the whole subjer t nevertheless | , 


boundary had been the subject of previous negotiations in London in 1807, 
and was discussed at the time of the signature of the treaty of Ghent in 1814 
But we find no diplomatic act in reference to the subject earlier than 1815, 
except that the treaty of Ghent contained anarticle. providing ‘that all terri 
tory, places and possessions whatsvever, taken by either party trom the othe; 
during or after the war, should be restored without delay.” ‘Lhe construction 
put by the Americans upon this article will be presently noticed. 

The United States had been in negotiation with Spain previously to thei: 
concluding the convention with Engiand in October, 1818; and within four 
months atterwards, viz. on the 22d February 1819, they affected a treaty with 
Spain, called the Florida treaty, whereby (art. 3.) it was agreed that the nor 
thern boundary of the Spanish possessions in America should be a line 
drawn from the souree of the river Arkansas, along the 42d parallel of lati 
tude to the Pacific, and his Cathoiic Majesty thereby ceded to the United 
States all his rights, claims and pretensions to any territories north of the 
said line. In 1828, when the authority of Spain had ceased in North Amer. 
ica, the United States concluded a weaty with Mexico, whereby that power 
also admitted the 42d parallelto be the boundary-line between the territories 
of the two republics, ‘Thus the Spanish title to the Oregon territory was ac. 
quired by the United States, which have since founded their claim parily on 
their own acts of occupation, and partly upon the rights which they allege 
themselves to have acquired from Spain. It will be convenient to consider 
this claim first, as it stood in the year 1818, before the Spanish cession; and 
secondly, as exclusive of the Spanish title, and all other eirenmstances which 
could possibly strengthen it from the date of the Florida treaty Cown to the 
present time. , 

The treaty of Ghent having left the boundary west of the Lake of the 
Woods undetermined, negotiations for the arrangement of the matter took 
place between the British and American governimeuts in London, in the year 
i818. Onthat oeceasion the United States claimed the whole of the territory 
south of the 29th parallel, on the ground of the discovery of the Columbia 
river, of its tirst exploration, and of the formation of the first establishments 
in the country through which it lows by American citizens, They did not 
then assert that the United States had a perfect right, but contended that their 
claim was at least good against Great Britain. Now, in the first place, this 
claim is suiliciently answered by the fact, that the alleged American disco. 
very, exploration and occupation, took place posterior to the convention of 


| the Eseurial in 1790. By that convention Great Britain and Spain mutually 


waived their respective claims tounded on discovery, and each admitted the 
right of the other to occupy any part of the country not already occupied. 
But neither Spain nor Great Britain thereby admitted the right of any third 
power to colonize ; on the contrary, the mutual admission by Great Britain] 
and Spain of each other's right to oceupy, is the strongest possible evidence 
against the validity of the claim of any other state. Say the British and Spa 

niards, we will cease to dispute whether Cabrillo or Drake was the origina 

discoverer ; we will both oveupy, as circumstances may suit, upon the prin 

ciple of first come first served. Such an arraigement is surety the very re- 
The occupation by 
any other state, subsequently to 1790, must be founded vpon a_ tetier 
right by discovery than that possessed by either Great Britain or Spain; but 
it is impossible that the United States should possess such better right, for that 
power bad no existence until the year 1783; and during the previous century 
and a half the north-west coast had been visited and explored by numerous 
Spanish navigators, from Cortez and Cabrillo down to Heceta, as well as by 
British navigators, trom Drake to Cook and Meares. ‘The Americans nay 


| well have admitted the imperfection of their right in 1818, for they could not 
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but be aware that any oecupation of theirs was wrongtul,—that it was the act 
of a wespasser,—because the United States themselves bad not a shadow of a 
title by discovery, and they had not at that period acquired any treaty-righis 
either trom Great Britain or trom Spain. The alleged American discovery 
was the visit of Captain Gray in the Columbia, who, on the lth of May, 
1792, arrived off the Cape and in the Bay, previously Damed by Lieutenan 
Meares Cape Disappuintmentand Deception Bay, and who entered and sailed 
some miles up the Oregon, giving that river the name of the Columbia 
after his own ship. Now it is notorious that the existence of this river was 
known long betore the voyage of Gray. Washington Irving, in his ‘ Astoria, 
asserts this broadiy,—observing. however, that the information about it was 
vague, having been gathered chietly from the Indians. The river was in 
tact discovered by theSpanish Capt. Bruno Heeeta in August, 1775; and in th 
Spanish maps printed within a few years afier, the mouth of the river is 
called Entrada de Assuncion, and the river itself Ria de San Roque, Hece- 
ta having seen the river on the 15th and 16th of Atngust, which days are res- 
pectively the festivals of the Assumption and of St. Roch. Aeutenant 
Meares explored this part of the coast in July, 1788, but without identifying 
the river, and on this account the Americans have taken to themselves the 
credit of the discovery, which, as far as the river is concerned, clharly belongs 
to Spain. Nor is the claim in any way strengthened by the fact of the m- 
ver having been explored in the vears 1505- by the American citizens Clarke 
and Lewis. 

We have never beard of an instance in which exploration by a party, net 


i the original discoverer, was admitted asa basis of title. ‘The observations et 


Messrs. Clarke and Lewis are no doubt highly valuable, but it is idle to cite 
them as the foundation for a sovereign right. Nor can we acknowledge any 

weight in the allegation that the Americans formed the first establishments ip 
the country through which the Columbia tlows. Suppesing it were clear 
(which it is not) that the American settlement of Asioria (which was formed 
in IS1L, onthe south bank of the Columbia, about eight miles from the ocean) 
was bona fide planted before the British f sts higher up the river were estal 

lished by Mr. Thompson and others of the North-West Company (who ex- 
plored its whole length in that same vear, making posts and doing acts of pos- 
session as they proceeded), the objection remains, that the American settle- 
ment was unauthorized by any American title, and that. no argument in favour 
ot a right can be founded on a possession which was simply wrongful. These 
considerations, no doubt, presented themselves tothe government of the United 
States, when it entered mito the temporary arrangement with Great Britam 1! 
Isis. Perceiving the weakness of is own title at that period, the American 
government prudently concluded a ten years’ truce with Great Britain, ip 
order that it might have time to acquire new and difierent rights from a power 
which stood at least upon an equality with Great Britain, namely, Spain 
We have seen that the Florida wreaty (made in 1819 and ratified in Is21) 
transferred to the United States ail the ngbts of S pain to the Oregon territory, 
and that the transfer was acknowledged by Mexico in 1828. ‘Thus the United 
Siates undoubtedly placed hemselves in the sume situation as the power which 
Mr. Greenhow calls the third and principal claimant, namely Spain; ane 

ia! question, what were the rights which Spain thus 








this brings us to the mat 





transferred? In the course of the negotiations which tock place in Lendon 
in INZT, the American claims assuiued a form very ilerent from that mm 
which they had been urged in 1518 In 1827 Mr. Gallatin, the p -niiary 
of the United States, then claimed the Oregon territory, irom t > ine 
iMh degree of north latitude, upon varions distinet ar inds. whict proceed 
o specify, together with the answers which were made to those pretensions 
by the British Commissioners on the occasion, the late Mr. Huskisseu 
and Mr. Addington, now one of the under-secretaries of state for fereigD 
afjairs 

The United States conten = 

jst. That the Columbia was discovered by Capts Gray i was first 
xplored by Messrs. Clarke and Lewis, and that the first setiiem is upon it 

re esla ved by Ar ican «ii zens 

2d. That B } vernment had recognized the title of the I 
Staies, by having res i, without reservation, the post of Astoria, pursuam+ 


r v2 * +) » ‘ 
very abd exploration of the coaxt< ol 


3d. That the United States had acquired all the titles of Spain which were 
di the cise t the region in quet- 
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tion by Spanish subjects, before they had been seen by any other civilized | 
navion. " 

ith. That contiguity gave the United States a stronger right to the territory 
than could be advanced by any other power. 

These arguments are the jatest officially recorded on the American sid-. 
We will state the manner in which they were respectively replied to by Great 
Bniaio, adding our own Comments us we proceed. 

' 
ANSWER OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS 

1st. The answer of the British Commissioners to the first argument was, f 
that the Coluinbia was not discovered by Gray, but by Lientenan: Meares, | 
h. N., and that the exploration by Lewis and Clarke wasot no avail; because, 
if not before, at least in the same and subsequent years, the British North- 
West Company, by their agent Mr. Thompson, haa alrea ly establi-hed posts 
on the Columbia. We have already shown the invatiliiy of this ground of 
the American claim. Gray was nofthe first discoverer, neither was Meares, 
but Meares was undoultedly prior to Gray. There is some confusion in the 
Commissioners’ assertion, that Thompson’s proceedings were contempora 
neous With those of Lewis and Clarke. What they must have intended to | 
say is, that Thompson founded settlements about the same time as, and pro- 
pably before, the establishment of Astoria, viz. in the vear 1811. But this 
point is of no importance. We have seen that the United States were not 
justified in forming settlements, either in 1811 of at any other time prior to 
the convention of 1515; consequently, any argument founded upon priority 
of occupation at this period must altogether fail, i 

id. The settlement of Astoria was established by the American Fur Com- | 





pany, and named after the principal partner in the company, Mr. John Jacob | 
Astor. It did not thrive long, and in October, IS13, the whole establishment 
was bought up by the British North-West Company. But betore the transtet 
of the furs and siock in trade to the purchaser was completed, the British 
sloop of war Racoon, Captain Black, arrived in the Columbia, and on the | 
ith of December, 1813, the two powers being then at war, seized and took } 
possessi ya of the factory, hoisted the British flag in room of the American 
and changed the name irom Astoria to Fort St. George. The capture of As- | 
teria could not, of course, have been known when the treaty of peace was 
signed at Ghent, 24th of December, 1814. That treaty provides for the ma-} 
tual restitution of a)! territories and places taken by the one party from the | 
other during or afier the war. It is not clear to us that Astoria, having before 
its capture been purchased by British from American subjects, felu within the 
meaning of the treaty at all; however, the British government ordered the res- 
toration of the post, but guarded itself at the same time against thereby ad 
mitting the right of the United States. Astoria was accordingly given up to 
the agent of the United States by Captain Hickey, of H.M.S. Blossou, on 
the Gth of October, L818. The Americans eomtend that this restitution was 
noconditional, and is therefore to be taken as an admission of their right to 
form settlements in the Oregon territory, but this statement was positively de 
nied by the British Commissioners. ‘They alleged that the restitution of As- 
toria Was accompanied by express reservations of the right of Great Britain 
to the territory on waich that settlement was declared to be an encroachment. | 
We are really surprised that the fact of the reservation should be disputed by 
anv one. Lord Castlereagh, on the 4th of February, 1815, wrote thus to the 
British minister at Washington: ‘ You will observe, that whilst this govern- 
ment is not disposed to contest with the Ameriean government the point of 
possession, as it stood inthe Columbia river at the moment of rapture, they 
are not prepared to adinitthe validity of the title of the government of the Uni- | 
ed States to this settiement. In signifying therefore to Mr. Adams the full 
acquiescence of your government in the re-cecupation of the limited position 
which the United States held in that river atthe breaking out of the war, you 
will atthe same time assert in suitable ierms the claim of Great Britain to 
that territory upon which the American settlement must be considered an en 
croachment ;}—an instruction which was duly though verbally executed by | 
the British minister to whom it was addressed. Earl Bathurst also, in his de- | 
spatch to the North-West Company, dated the 27th of January, 1818, desires | 
facilities may be given to the re-occupation of the settlement by the officers 


of the United States, ‘ without. however, admitting the right of that govern 
ment to the possession in question.’ Now the memorandum of the act of de 
livery, dated 6th of October, ISIS, signed by Caytain Tlickey and Mr. Keith, 
of the North-West C ympany, and ac knowledged by Mr. Prevost, agent tor | 
the United States;declares, on the face of it, that the restoration is made in | 
obedience to the commands of the Prince-Regent, signified ina despatch from | 
fiarl Bathurst to the North-West Company, dated the 27th of January, Isis | 
We cannot see how any clearer evidence could be afforded, that the restitu- 
tion of Astoria was not intended as an admission of the American claim to 
the territory in dispute. 

Mr. Greenhow calls the despatches we have quoted private communications, 
and says, that ‘ with those private despatches the United States have no con- 
cern,’ Surely those despatches cannot be of a priv ate Dature, ol which the 
one is addressed to a British envoy with directions to communicate it to the 
minister of the United States, and the other is recited in the act of restoration 
as the official authority for that very act. But, in trath, it would have been 
a most culpable negligence of the British government ifthey had allowed the 
restitution of the little post of Astoria to prejudice the general question of right 
to the whole disputed territory, from the Rocky Mountains to the sea; and it 
appears to us little more than a matter of course, that the British ministers 
should make such reservations as those which we find record d to have been 
actually made 

3d. ‘The third position of the American plenipotentiary was, that the Flori- 
da treaty vested in the United States ail the title whieh Spain previously pos- 
sessed as the first discoverer and explorer of the north-western coast. We have 
already remarked that the Spaniards appear to have been the original discover- 
ers of this part of America, and we are therefore ready to admit, that on this 
ground Great Britain eould not establish a right of colonization; but we do 
not find that in any of the negotiations with the United states, the British 
government has relied on a title by discovery. | On the contrary, in their re- | 
ply to the argument with which we are now deali.g, the British Comnnis- 
sioners did mot attempt to contrevert the historical tact of the original diseove- | 
ry by Spain. ‘They treated this point as having become immaterial since the | 
eonvention of the Escurial, and contended that the titles derived by the United | 
Mates from Spain by the Florida treaty amounted to nothing more than the | 


| 





rights secured to Spain equally with Great Britain by the convention of 1790, 
namely, to settle ou any part of those countries, to navigate and Osh in their 
waters, and to trade with the natives. Of the correctness of the British Com- 
missioners’ view, we do not entertain a doubt. The po nt is the clearest in 
the whole case, and it is with some surprise that we find Mr. Greenhow iima- 
zines the convention of the Escurial to be not now in force. He thinks that 
it expired by the brealting out of the war between Spain and Great Britain in 
October, 1796,and that, not having been renewed specifically aller the termina- 
tion of that war, it was not in force at the date of the Florida treaty, and can- 
not now be appealed to as a subsisting convention. If Mr. Greenhow were 
4s good a lawver as he isan historian, he would have known that the conven- 
tion of the Escurial is one of those national compacts called transitory con- 
rentions ; that such conventions are not put an end to, or even necessarily 
suspended by war; but that if suspended, they revive as a matter of course 
on the restoration of peace, without any express stipulation. There is nodif- 
lerence of opinion upon this head among the best authorities in international 
law.* We shall content ourselves by citing a modern authority, which we 
are sure will be respected in the United States. 
_ ‘General compacts between nations,’ says Mr Wheaton, ‘nay be divided 
into what are called transitory conventions and treaties properly so termed, 
The first are perpetual in thew nature, so that, being once carried into effect, 
they subsist independent of any change inthe sorereignty and form of gorern- 
ment of the contracting parties ; and although their operation may in sone cases 
he suspended during war, they rerice on the return of peace without any express 
stipulation. Such are the treaties of cession, boundary, or exchange of terri- 
tory, or those which create a permanent servitude in favour of one nation 
within the territory of another.’t 

Mr. Wheaton then goes on io cite certain decisions of the supreme court 
of the United States explanatory of the rule of Jaw in this respect. It was 
held that the titlesof British subjects to Jands in America, acquired by them 
under the treaties of 1783 and 1794, could not be forfeited for alienage by any 
municipal law of the United Siates, and that the war which broke out betweer 
the two countries in 1812 did not divest British subjects of their rights of 
property. The supreme court has never admitted the doctrine, that treaties are 
ipso facto extinguished by war, if not revived by renewal on the return of 
peace; so far from it, it has expressly held that treaties stipulating for perma- 
nent rights and general arrangements do not case on the occurrence of war 


) rights which might be thus aecquir 
| very thing which the treaty declares shall not be done, and would therefore, 


_ territory, of which the sovereigoty was disputed, but which it has been aol- 


jto oceupy. We think it incontestable that the convention of. the Escuria) 
, wary of this part of the case by the British Commissioners, which is so clea 


| and explicit as to require no lurther commentary :— 


| of latitude; her present claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, is 
} =) 


| the right of exclusive dominion in abeyance; and her pretensions tend to the 
3 ' 


| Ue in and over any partof then, and to trade with the inhabitants and oceu 


l then existing with France, says, “ Our rights in Nova S otia have been 
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their respective situation for the future on a basis coniormable to their true in. 
lerests,” etc. 

The first two clauses express the cession of certain lands and property by 
Spain to Great Britain, and then the third clause declares, that in order to 
preserve in tature a perfect harmony and good undersianding between the 
contracting parlics, their respective subjects shall mot be disturbed in landing 
and settling upon Unuccupied parts of the Pacitic coast. Accordingly, Brit 
ish subjects have furmed settiements, and have obtained rights by occupation 
under the convention. The very object of the convention was to protect 

~¢ to disturb them, would be to do the 


be an outrage which Great Britain would be justitied in treating as a‘ casws 
belli,’ if she saw fit. If the American tribunals have held thatthe superven- 
tion of war did not afleet British rights acquired by Weaty within the United 
States, much less could the atlect of war be to abrogate rights acquired in a 


emnly agreed that the subjects of both parties shall for the future be at liberty 


has never ceased to be in operation from the day of its date, and that it isnow 
binding upon the United States as the assignee of the rights and obligations 
of Spain. We therefore fully concur in the soundness of the following sum 


‘Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any portion of the 
territory on the Pacific between the forty-second aud the forty-ninth parallels 


limited to a right of yoint occupancy in common with other states, leaving 


mere maintenance of ber own righis, in resistance to the exclusive character 
of the pretensions ofthe United States. 

‘The rivhts of Great Britain are recorded and defined in the convention of 
1790; they embrace the right to navigate the waters of those countries, to ret 


piers of the same. ‘These righ s have been peaceably exercised eversince the 
date of that convention, that is, fora perio! of nearly forty years. Under 
that convention, valuable British interests have grown up in those countries, | 
It is admitted thatthe United States possesses the same rights, although they 
have been exercised by them only in a single instance, aud have pot since the 
year 1813 been exercised atall, but beyond those rights they possess non 

‘In the interior of the territory in question, the subjects of Great Britis 
have had for many years numerous setilements and tradine-posts ; several of 
these posts are on the tributary streams of the Columbia ; several upon the 
Columbia itself; some tothe northward and others to the southward of that 
river. And they navigate the Columbia as the sole channel for the eonvey- 
ance of their produce to the British stations nearest the sea, and for the ship 
ment of it from thence to Great Britain: itis also by the Columbia and its 
wibutary streams that these pests aud settlements receive their annual sup 
plies trom Great Britain. 

‘'To the interests and establishments which British industry and enterprise 
have created, Great Britain owes protection ; that protection will be given 
both as regards setilement and freedom ot trade and navigation, with every 
altention not to infringe the co-ordinate rights of the United States; it being 
the desire of the Britisu government, so long as the joint oecapaney contin 
ucs, toreguiate its owu obligations by the same rules whieh govern the obli 








gations ot every other ocenpying party.’* | 
4th. The last ground of the American claim, namely, that of contiguity, | 

is altogether untenable. Contiguity may make a given territory mure desira- 

ble to one state than to another, but it is really preposterous to urge itas the 


foundation of a right) The Oregon territory 1s contiguous to the acknow 

ledged dominions ot three difletent puwers,—Great Britain, Mexico, and th 

United States. [tis yet uncertain how far it might be found practicable to 
colonize the country overland from the eastern states, for, as we have already 
said, an almost impassable wilderness extends for several bundred miles east 
of the Rocky Mountains. If itis to be colonized by sea, there is litte prac- 
tical diflerence between the contiguity to the United States and to Great Brit- 
ain. The American plenipotentiary, however, insisted that this doctrine ot 
conticuity had been admitted by Great Britain, inasmuch as she had granted 
charters to her American colonies extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the claim was still stronger when made by a nation which already occu. | 
pied the central parts of the American continent, and whose dominious were 
acknowledged to extend to the Rocky Mountains. fle relied also upon the 

cession by trance in 1803 of Louisiana, which he described as extending to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The British Commissioners replied, that Louisiana was a Spanish posses. 
sion in 1790, and that part of the case was consequently disposed of bythe 
treaty of the Escurial ; but that with respect to the charters in question, they 
could at most be only evidence of aright as between the erantor and the gray 
tee. They formed no part of the law of nations, anc, until confirmed by 
ivealy, could not be binding upon avy other state. ‘The truth is, that what- 
ever construction the Englishreourts may have placed upon these charters as 
regards the rights thereby transterred by the crown to its subjects, they never 
had any validity against titles which other nations might have acquired by 
the legitimate means of discovery and occupation, ‘The claim of dominion 
from the Atlentic to the Pacific was always considered ridiculous by reflect- 
ingmen. Mr. Burke, writing in 1760 on the subjectot the boundary disputes 
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already ascertained and established in a clear and cogent manner; but with 
regard to our Claims on the Ohio and Mississippi, the rashness of some writers 
in a matter which is a public concern seems to be very blameable; some of 
them timidly or ignorantly drawing our territories into a very imeonvenient 
narrowness, whilst others have madly claimed ali America from sea to sea ; 
some would give us very narrow bounds, whilst others would hear of no 
bounds at all.”* But there is another answer to the claim, as put forward in 
this shape. Ifthe early British charters are really any evidence of a right ot 
dominion from sea to sea, that right, as affects the territory question, still re 
mains with Great Britain, for it has never been ceded by her to the United 
State The title of the United States ix founded upon the cessions made by 
Great Britain, as expressed in the treaty of peace of 1763, and subsequent 
conventions; and any territory on the north western coast, not comprised in 
such cessions, would, if the argument were sound, remain subject to British 
not American, soveignty. ‘The whole case, however, which is based upon the 
doctrine of contiguity, is an illusion ; and it is one which, in our judgment, 
the government of Great Britain is bound to repel to the utmost of its power 
for the real meaning of the United States is neither more nor less than to de 
clare, that they object to any further colonization trom Europe of any part of 
the American continent. ‘This feeling has exhibited itselftoo plainly on many 
oceasions; and we find the principle openly asserted in the message of Presi 
dent Monroe to Congress in December, 1825, who states that, in the course of 
the then pending negotiations relative to the northwest coast, “ the oecasion 
had been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, by 
the free and indepexdent condition which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered subjects for colonization for any Kuropean 
power.” Here we find a principle avowed, which is as repugnant to the set- 
ted rules of international laws as it is to the publie morality of civilized 
states. Because the United States are tree and independent, European pow- 
ers are not to form setilements upon their own rightfal territeries on the 
American continent! Mr. Greenbow indeed regrets that the Present should 
have been so indiscrect,and and thinks it would have been more polite to keep 
the principle in petto than to assert it op nly. Such hints and such declara- 
tions ought at least to putthe British government upon its guard. We are 
|} among those who rejoice in the freedom and independence of the United 
| States; but it is the moral duty of individuals, as welles of governments, to 
protest against doctrines, which if acted upon would necessarily lead to acts 
of violence and aggression, and to a destruction of the established principles 
of international law. It is not the freedom and prosperity of the United States, 
or the convenience of contiguity, which can ever justily their pretensions to 
the north-western territory. If they desire to acquire a sovereign right, which 
they do not possess, they must do what other nations areobliged to do in simi- 
lar situations, namely endeavour to obtain by negotiation inthe proper quar- 
ter, and by mr ions, a title which they cannot otherwise Iegiti- 
mately mainta'n 
RESULT OF CONFLICTING CLAIMS. 

We have thus stated the nature of the present conflicting claims in respect 
of the Oregon territory. ‘The result iv, that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States can maintaim a valid title to the exciusive sovereigniy of the 





rine) corces 





but are at most ouly suspended while it lasts; and, unless they are waived by 
the parties or new and repugnant stipulations are made, they revive wpon the 
return of peace. Now really, if the convention of the Excurial is not one of 
a lasting character, stipulating for permanent rights and general arrangements 
we do not know what convention can be said to be so. It is not. as Mr. Green- 
how justly observes, a commercial treaty ; it is a treaty of cessign and ad) nst- 
inept of diflerences. ‘The preamble recites that— 

‘Their Britannic and Catholic majesties heing desirous of terminating, by 
4 speedy and solid agreement, the differences which have lately arisen between 
the two crowns, have ged that the best way of attaining 
ject would be that of imicable arrangement, which, setting aside all retro- 
spective diseussion of the rights and pretensions of the two parties, should fix 





his salutary ob- 





* See Vattel, Droit las Gens, liv. ii. ch. 12. sec. 192; Martens, Precis, ete , liv. ii. ch 
sec. 5 


* Wheaton’s * Elements of International Law," part ili. ch. 2. see. 7 


country ix dispute, but that both powers have equal rights of resorting to and 
occupying it, pursuant to the terms of the convention of the Exscurial. ‘The 
United States have the same rights as Great Britain; so tar we have freely 
admitted their claims; bot when they carry them further, and demand the 
exclusive sovereignty and possession, then we have shown such claims to be 
| unfounded, and inadmissible by the British government. 


ARBITRATION OF A THIRD POWER. 











Great Britain offered w divide the territory by a line to be drawn from the 
49th ; arallel to the nearest head- waters of the Columbia, and thence down the 
course of the stream to ihe Pacitic—Hritain retaining all to the north, and the 
United States ali to the south of that line. By this arrangement, Grea: Bri 
tain would have received only about 100,000 aeres out ot te BG,000 weres m 
dispute; but this ofler was declined by the Untied States, who insiaed upon 
the sovereignty of the whole territory as far north as the 4h degree. To 
In26, when the negolations were resumed, the British goveraiauent renewed its 
former proposal and the United States did the same, with the addition, that if 
the 49th degree should be found to cross any branches of the Columbia at 
navigable points, then the whole stream should be open to navigation by both 
nations Great Britain then enlanged its offer, by adding a detached territory 
north of the Columbia, embracing Port Discovery and Hulfineh’s Harbour; 
but neither of these modified proposals were considered satisfaciory, and we 
are not aware that any new offer on either side has subsequently been made 
The refusal of the United States to accept the offer of nearly two-thirds of the 


entire terrivory thus made to them, arose of course from the assumplion Lat 


they possessed the right to the whole; whereas it is certain that the rights 
which British subjects have acquired by occupancy only, pursuant to the 
treaty, are much more extensive than those to which American citizens have 
thereby become entitled. It is well known that the Hudson's Bay Conpany’s 
seitiers are the principal oeeupiers of the districts drained by the Columbia 
and tts branches, which Mr. Greenhow fully adfnits: and he makes also the 
important admission, that. as long since as the vear 1826, the British were 
enjoying, almost exelusively, the use and contro) of the whole country beyond 
the Rocky Mountains north of the mouth of the Columbia. This is a fact 
Whieh does ceriainly vindicate the desire of the British government to retain 
the sovereifnty to the northward of the river; and we really do not see how 
considering the protection due to existing Briti<h inter: , our governme nt 
eould be reasonably expected to consent to placing the navigation of that river 
and its tribucaries at the exclusive command of the United States 

The Americans appear to take it for granted that the Oregon territory has 
been destined by providence for the ultimate use of the people of the United 
States. We have noticed the ditlculties which have hitherto obstructed the 
progress of settlement from overland; those ditienhics are altogether of a 


phy sie al uatare; the British government bas never placed any obstectes in 


| the way of Aimerican setters, nor would it have been justified in so doing. 


kor ourselves, we do? sel any great value Upon the « OUDLTY, as on eMmigrTa- 
tion held, ether for bunviand or America: but what we do consider of import. 
ance to British interests is, that British subjects should sot in any event be 
deprived of the free navigation of the Oregon river and tts tributaries, or of 
the free use of the Strait of Fuea, and the several harbours comprised within 
the disputed territory. ‘These are rights which it is incumbent on the British 
roverbiment to maintain, as well as to aflord all dur Lection to those British 
subjects, who in the course of the jast fit bree years have established them- 
elves as oecapicrs within the territory pursuant to the tertas of the couven- 
tion of the Kseurial 
NECESSITY OF A SPEEDY SETTLEMENT 
Whatever means may be the best for bringing ta a settiement the question 
of tinal sovereignty, it is necessary that those means should be resorted to 
Without a day’s delay We do not at present perceive any better mode of de. 
termining the point than by arbitration of a thied power; nor could the 
United States reasonably object to reter the point to sucha tribunal, We shall 
sincercly rejoice in the adjustment of dillerenees, which cannot subsist much 





longer wiihout the utmost danger to the maintenance of ur ‘The Ameri 
tan executive hasi mune i past has bee subjected lo a stone pressure 
of public opinion with referenes to tis question —a pressure whieh: threatens 


to compel the executive even to disregard the obligations of existing treaties 
The legislature of the United States has frequently been arred to assert its 
exclusive sovereignty, and to take possession of the entire territory in dispute, 
In 1821, a committee of the House of Representatives, appointed on the mo 

tion of Mr. Floyd reported ‘a bill for the oeenpation of the Columbia, and 
the regulation of the trade with the Indians in the territories of the United 
States.” In 182. the Llouse of Re presentatives appointed anotber select com 
mittee on the subject, who inade a report, annexing a recommendation of 
General Jesup, quartermaster-gcneral, for the military oreupation of the Co 
lnmbia, pointing out the measures whereby, as he says, ‘ present protection 
would be aflorded to our traders, aod on the expiration of the privilege gran 

ed to British subjects to trade on the waters of the Columbia, we should be 


enabled to remove ther from our territory and to seeure the whole trade to 
our own citizet \ comrnitice of the Senate has more recently investigated 
the question, aid Senator Lion, the ehainman of that yomittee, has intro 


duced a bill for the military oecupation of the Oregon territory accompanied 
by a scheme tor its systematic settlement Hlow soon some bill of this de 
scription may pass both houses it is impossible to say, for great excitement 
prevails out of doors, which is, of course, fostered and ke yt alive bw the press 
We olwerve, for instance, that on the Ist of October last. a public meeting 
ves held at Philadel 


‘ hia, at which the rights of the Unite! States were ex 
pounded ai great length to the people by a Mr. Peter Brown, and it was re 

solved unanimously ‘that the United States havea clear and indisputable 
title to the Oregon territors lt is the feverish state of publie opinion in 
Ainerica which makes it so dillicult for thé government of the United States 
to guide its foreign pelicy by the rales of jastice and moderation, and which 
also renders it incumbent upon the British government not w sufler existing 
breaches to widen, but to do the utmost to sete all differences, which it may 
be possible to adjust upon equitable principles and with a due regard to vested 
righta We have said enough to show that Great Britain ought to be now 
prepared to adopt and to carry out a decided line of policy in regard to thie 
territorial dispute. Conciliation should be carried tothe utmostlength which 
justice to British interests will permit; but a finn decision should also be 
taken not to permit the infringement of treaty-rights, or of those acknowledy- 
ed rules of international law which are binding upon all civilized states, and 
without whose observance there can be no permanent security for the preser- 
vation of peace, 





WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 
BY MKS. 8. HALE, 
PART I 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Smith to ber husband, replacing her wateh ; Mr. Smuoth 
wae reading in avery indolent looking lounging chair, and tock no notice wiat- 

ever of the tender epithet that so lovingly glided from his fai lady's lips 

‘My love,’ she said, and now a delicate ear could distinguish that her voice 
was raised a semitone higher than it was when she said ‘my dear ;’ yet still 
Mr Smith made no reply, though he wielded the paper-knife to aceelerate his 
stud ens. ’ 

Mis Smith—Mrs Joseph Sinith, I should say—was as pretty and pettisha little 
lady as could be found between Hyde Park corner and the noisy end of Sloane 
Street ; and Mr Joseph Smith was as dreamy and absent in mind and habits 
as his lady was irritable, ‘fussy,’ and particular, He was very absent, some- 
times mistaking his wife's bonnet for his own hat—putting 4 white waimteont 
over a black one—remembering everything, in fact, that onght to be forgotten, 
and forgetting everything that ought to be remembers d— building castles in the 
air, and paying no attention, that he could possibly avoid, to the earthly castle 
(a gaily-fornished house) in which they resided. Me was fond of reading, and fan- 
cied he understood moral plilosophy. 

‘ Joseph,’ said Mre Smith, and her voice was now vo decidedly elevated, that 
the little spaniel, who was pretending to sleep upon the hearth-rug, opened bin 
eyes, yawned, and stretching himself, walked over to his mistrers, who next, 
in a really angry tone exclauned,* Mr Smith!’ Still the reader made no re- 
ply; and the lady, after darting a look of bitter scorn at the insensible gentie- 
man, flounced out of the room, ‘ banging’ the door, while the little fat spaniel 
stood looking after ber in stupid astonishment. 

Mr. Smith remained alone for about twenty minutes, quite unconscious of hie 
Jady’s departure At last, starting suddenly from hie book, he exclaimed 
* My dear Lizzy. I have made « great moral discovery, which, if acted upon, will 
revolutionise society. J cannot explain it to you just yet, but you may guess 
its magnitude and importance, when I tell you it will render mankind honest 
They-——but are you there, my dear’’ He walked tothe bay window, where, 
half shaded by the curtain, the lady generally sat, so that she could see, as abe 
said. her work and the street, and whatever was going on in the room, at the 

enamme time: he then open d the drawiog room door, and calied * Lizzy’ and 
lémy love’ repeatedly; there was no anewer; he.rang the bell. ‘My mistrers 
is gone out, sir,’ was the footman's reply 

* Did she leave any message for me |’ 

* Not that I know of, sir.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Mr. Smith; and then he thought to bimaclf, ‘it was very 
strange of her to go out withowt saying a word to me onthe subject ; and si 
knows that we fh ad agreed to go somnew here ~I re ally forget to tind oul where 


together, and to be there exactly at two. He looked at his watch, and found 
g 

that, having forgotten to wind it. it did not go; he then cast his eyes on the 

time-piece, that being under Mre. Smith's care, was cloking away merrily ; 


t 


it was then ten minutes afier the appointed time ‘Dear me, thought Mr 





The only way of settling the question of ultimate sovereignty, if all nego 
iation be hopele would seem tu be by referring the point to the arbitration 


ot athird power Various propositions have been made at former periods 
bat littl or no approach toward an adjustment has been effected. In 1#24 
Documents laid before the House of Representatives, and cited by Mr. Greene 


| ¢ European Settlements in America, vol. ii. p. 1% 


Smith, ‘I dare say she is gone to the appoimtment. How very odd that she 


| should not lave <alied me;’ he repeated this several tumes to himself, for he 
was sadly perplesed at finding his wife quite out of the way when ho wanted 

her ; and when | ind sdeas were disturbed, he always continved fidgetty 
and uncomfortable 


yntil agein chained down by reverting to some old, or com 
; les ‘ at 
mencing some new, dream. Starting as if from the action oO! « galvanic battery, 
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fie Caused the bell to ring apeal through the house. ‘Tell the cook,’ he said 
to the footman, * there are two gentlemen to dine here at seven.’ 

* Please, sir, my mistress ordered dinner at half-past five, as she said she was 
going to the theatre.’ 

‘Very awkward,’ muttered Mr Suuth ; ‘1 remember she said something about 
that , bat L thought it was to-morrow. However it must be seven, and a proper 
dinner—tish, soup-—yor understand me 1’ 

About five o'clock Mex South retarned in high epirits ; she had been to a de 

iuful little eoncert—the engagement her absent hasband had forgotten. 
i apparently unaccountable absence had put him out of temper. ‘So, 
he said, * you are come back: and really, Elizabeth, I think it was very wrong 
of you to go oat, aud by yourself too, without stying a word to me, particularly 
as we were going to the diorama, or some other place together 

* Now, really, that is very eruel of you, Joseph,’ answered the lady, with- 
drawing the check she had held down for a kiss; oF called you four times, and 
you sat there like a stock or a stone, minding me no more than if I were a stock 
or a stone. | knew my cousin would be waiting for me , as the concert was 
early ——’ 

* You know very well,” interrupted her busbaul.! you never called me 
Now I remember | particularily wanted te go to 4 concert, and you knew it.’ 

* You never told me so.’ 

*Psha!’ exclaimed Mr. Smith 

Mrs. Smith stamped her little foot a« she rang the beil, Bells are ill-ueed 
things where there is much domestic contention ; and now the wire reeved 
aud cracked, and the tongue rattled violently within its brazen mouth. * Is 
dinner ready '' she inquired. The inau looked at bis master. 

No,’ said Mr. Smith, aud there was much strength and decision in the little 
monosyllable. ‘Mr Orepomt and Mr. Harrison dine here at seven | re- 
member having forgotten to tell you ‘hat, though | ded tell you of* my wish to 
go to the concert.’ 

But Mrs. Smith made no retort touching the concert. She seemed petri- 
fied at something her husband had said, until at last she burst into tears, 
sobbing forth, she did not know what she had done, that he should menlt 
her so. Mr. Smith looked astonished, and inquired what she meant; and she 
reminded him that Mr Orepoint was *the man’ who had jilted her poor sister 
Amelia; that it was impossible he (Mr. Smith) could have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, as he had heard it so often; and that, for her part, she would not 
stay in the house with sueh a wretch as Orepoint. The moment he came in 
she would go out; sho had made up her mind to that, The absent Mr Smith 
was overwhelmed ; the little resolution he indulged im vanished. He remem- 
bered the circumstance when it was too late, reminded his wife of his forgetful 
habit, and said he ‘would do anything he could.’ Mrs, Smith dried her tears 
a little, and replied, that he mast write and ‘ say anything’ to pat off Orepoint ; 
and then he found he had forgotten Mr. Orepoint's address. 

Never was unfortunate husband in a greater fever of perplexity than Mr. 
Smith during the next hour and ahalf. Finding that, often as he addressed 
his wife, she in her turn made no reply, he went into his little dreesing-room, 
with « vague idea that he had something to do. His reflection in the looking- 

lass reminded him that he was not dressed for dinner. He went through the 
Salen of the twilet with a perfect attention to what he was about. and was 
selecting from a cabinet atable sauff-box, which contained some pecoliar snuff, 
when aloud double knock cansed hun to hasten down with the first box he 
met with in his hand, without taking another peep at his pretty little sulky 
wife; if he had, he would have found that her sulks were gone, and that she 
was preparing to do the honours +f thehouse Mrs. Smith was not in any de- 
husband-hunting for her sister Amelia; but it occurred to her that Mr 
Jrepoint would not have accepted the invitation, if he had not some desire to 
renew the intimacy thatence existed between the families. He was still a Lon 
parts, older by six years than when he jilted Amelia, and she thought Amelia 
had never loved any oue so well since. Besides, Amelia had been a flirt ; she 
knew that, and fancied her judgment on Mr. Orepoint was sudden. Nor did 
she like sitting for four or live hours by herself; and pethaps, after all, she had 
boon mure vexed at not going to the play than at Mr, Orepoint’s coming to din- 
ner. So jost as Mr. Smith had finished an apology concerning her absence, 
she entered the room, and thus afforded fresh ground for displeasure. A little 
forbearance, and she could have made all smooth, but her pettishness was again 
in the ascendant, The dinner increased the formality, which the flirting Mr. 
Orepoint had it not in his power to assuage In his difficulty of knowing what 
to talk about, he inquired after ‘her fau sister;’ and Mrs Smith, while her 
husband was describing to Mr. Harrison the proposed workings of his new moral 
theory, managed to draw him into a conversation as to olden times, that was pro- 
ceeding quite in accordance with her desire 

Jus. at that moment Mr, Smith, with the suddenness which characterized all 
his movements, asked Mr, Orepoint if he were perticularin the flavour of his snuff 
and Mr.fmiuth sent up his eneff-box ; it had hardly glided over the snowy 
damask to its destination, when the mistaking Smith exclaimed, * Not that 
box, Mr. Orepoint, not ied. Do me the favour to return it; that is not the one 
I intended.’ 

* And why not!’ replied the bland gentleman—‘why not! Hereis « eharm- 
ing likeness of your lady and her sister, most exquisitely painted and superbly 
set, the beauty of the one doing justice to the beauty of the other.’ 

*Ah'’ said the absent mun, *1 thought it might revive the memory of-——,’ 
Mrs Smith, by a sudden effort, managed to interrupt the rest of the sen- 
tence. Mr. Smith rallied,but was again stopped by a timely interruption. ‘Mr. 
Smith, you are throwing your walnut shells on the carpet, and they crush 
into and cut it so, that | mast beg vou to be more careful.’ 

* I declare most solemnly,’ sad the husband, ‘I have not cracked a single 
walnut yet; | was ooly iwistiog the nur-crackers.’ 

* You say anything to gain your point,’ mutiered the lady, but not so low 
as to escape her husband's ear, who—like the animals in the menageries, 
when ‘ poked up’ that they may waken and show off their nature, sach as it is 
—was on the qué vies for anauack. Without waiting for a rep y, she rose 
trom ber seat, and in leaving the table, had the address to carry off, unnoticed, 
the unfortunate box to her own apartment. 

I. was adamp, drizzling evening, and the church clocks had just ‘gone’ a 
quarter past ten, wheu a carriage stopped at the door of a handsome house in 
one of the gorgeous streets that have arisen out of the damps and ditches of 
ithe * Five Fields.’ From this earriage Mrs. Joseph Smith alighted, and rush 
ng up ber cousin Mrs, Mansfield’s stairs, did not wait for the servant's an- 
novncement. ‘The lady whom she sought, after her day’s ill-managed fever 
was very different in character and conduct trom the petted pettish littl crea- 
ture who. full of bitterness and vexation, flew to her for the advice she per- 
suaded herself’ she required fr m ‘her dear Madeline; bu. pretty Mrs. Smith 
always made ~ her mind—bot a very large thing to make up—and acted up 
on her resolve, before she took counsel at all 

Mrs. Mansfield was sitting in her splendid drawing-room alone; her em- 
broidery frame stood beside her chair; and the bright and dead gold she was 
working into a satin scarf for her husband, elittered beneath the light of the 
beautiful lamp, that shone without dazzling or disturbing the steady character 
of the apartment. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, as she rose to meet her cousin—‘ Oh! 
your knock set my heart beating; I thought it was Edward ! 

* What" inquired Elizabeth, ‘has he not been home since the concert ? He 
told you to wait dinner.’ 

‘So I did until half-past seven; but he does not wish me to wait beyond 
that.’ . 

* Then,’ exclaimed Mrs, Smith, ‘if he did not wish me to wait, that’s the 
very reason I would wait; if he served ine as he has been serving you these 
six years, the un——’ ; 

‘ Hush, Elizabeth,’ said her cousin; and her ‘hush’ was decisive, both from 


| still watching, as he bad done many nights before. Her cousin little imagined, 





its tone and the ex ion that accompanied it. «I allow no one to cast re- 
flections upon my hasband. Pray sit down, and tell me what fresh annoy- 
ance has broughi you here this evening ! You told me of your great trouble 
this morning; how that my good friend Joseph woukl not answer when spok-- 
ento. As you have known that habit as long as you have known him, I was 
somewhat astonished at your making a complaint of it now; and I told you 
to resort to your old practice, and jog his elbow; Joseph will feel the shake 
when he does not hear the wonts.’ 

‘Well, ant so I did, when | went home; but he was as rude as a bear: in- 
sisted that he wished to have been at the concert, and had told me so, Which he 
never did,’ 

_‘ He thought he had, and that should have made you endure the assertion 
You know he is quite incapable of intended falsehood.’ 

I cannot describe his conduct. He invited that Mr. Orepoint with Harri- 
son to dinner, and he knew | was going to the play.’ 

‘He forgot it,’ murmured Mrs. Mansfield ; 

‘ Orepoint, who behaved so ill to Amelia,’ continued Mrs. Smith: ‘and I 








refused to mect him at dinner: and then I thought better of it, and dressed and 
came down ; and instead of being grateful for my doing so, Smith looked 
thunders when I entered the drawing room.” , : 

*One kind won from you would have smoothed it all 
touchy, that instead of forbearing you said something 
Madeline. ’ 

‘I said nothing to him, at all events.’ she continued He knows I am 
hasty.’ 

‘Granted: and you know he is absent’ 

* My goodness, Madame! vou speak as if all the duty was on one side.’ 

* Not at all; the truest and only rule to render married life happy the 1 iW 
divine as well as moral, “ pear «vp rornean ” is imperative om _ ah’ we 

‘Then it should be practised br both,’ said Lizzy. - 


; but you are so 
rude or odd ? observed 
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‘ Granted most fully,’ answered her cousin ; ‘and in your case it is simply 
because it is — by neither, that you spend your days bickering abou, 
the straws of life.’ 

How you talk, Madeline! Straws indeed. Would you believe it—he was 
going to tell the stra odd-sounding story of tho foreigner who painted 
Amelia's miniature bal mine on the bux, whom he believed to be a count, ana 
—a—a irable person; in short, one who might have done for Amelia; 
and how we found him out. Well, he was absolutely going to tell the whole 
ofthat to Orepoint, and betore Harrisou, too, who is a sort of patent reporter.’ 

* Oh, you could have turned the conversation,’ said Madeline. 

* My dear, I wied; but it only made matters worse.’ 

‘ How unfortunate. Well, my motto, remember, is “ Bear and Forbear.” 
You know what I have often told you, that I never knew a matrimonial quar- 
rel where aur the wrong was on one side.’ 

But, Madeline,’ exclaimed Mrs, Smith, ‘it’s all very well for the woman to 
forbear it the man will bear, or visa versa; but I cannot understand why a 
woman is to be trampled on.’ 

6 Nor!; if a woman perform her duty, she cannot be trampled upon. There 
is no mention in the marriage ceremonial of a wife's being cane 4 the hus- 
band be affectionate, or of the husband protecting and cherishing if the wife 
be obedient. No matter how the husband performs his portion of the com- 
pact, the wife is bound to perform hers.’ 

* ‘The men ought to be mightily obliged to you,’ said Mrs. Smith sarcasti- 
cally. 

* Not so much as the women,’ answered Madeline. I love to see a woman 
treading the high and holy path of duty, unblinded by the sunshine, unseared 
by the storm. There are hundreds who do so fromthe cradle to the grave— 
heroines of endurance, of whom the world has never heard, but whose names’ 
—and, carried away by the enthusiasm of the feeling, she clasped her hands to- 
gether—* but whose names will be bright hereafter, even beside the bright- 
ness of angels. Lizzy, it grreves me to see you frittering away your happi- 
ness. Youare married to a man without faults—generous, faithful, and won- 
derfully patient ; domestic, and yet leaving you mistress of your house and 
ac ions.’ 

* When he prevents my going to the play, and insults me at a horrid seven 
o'clock dinner '’ thrust in poor Mrs. Smith. 

* Oh, nonsense, dearest ; mere fibres upon which to hang a quarrel ; he has 
heaps of peculiarities, | know ; and you have only to laugh and humour them, 
as you used to do abunt two years ago, to be as happy as asummer day is 
long; but beware / if you get into aquarrelling habit, he will do tne same 
—a straw has a tube large enough to contain gonpowder : afew more such 
quarrels as that which must bave occurred to drive you at this hour from 
your house, when you ought to de in your drawing-ruom, would destroy the 
happioese of anyhome. Go back, tell him you are sorry for the quarrel, and 
never mind what he says, or does notsav, he is sorry; but don’t strive to 
find out who began it, or who did not. You are sorry for the quarrel, are you 
not?’ There was an increase of pout, but no reply. ‘Elizabeth, I am older, 
and you say wiser than you ; de vot, I in'reat you, thrust your happiness from 
you; if you do so in the days of your early marriage, you may bunt after it 
in vain. It is a foolish saying, that the quarrels of loveis ere the renewal of 
love; but this I tell you, wedded quarrels ae the knell of love. Go home, 
dearest cousin ; forget your offended dignity ; remember how tender your bus- 
band has been to vou in sickness; recall not how much of your waywardness 
he has resented, bot how much he has endured ; think how he provided for 
your brother and his liberality to your family—these are great things to set 
against small vexations. The idea of quarrelling with a husband because he 
sometimes has a little mental wandering, and does not immediately hear what 
you say, or beeause he drops walnut shells on the carpet, is really too ab- 
surd Gy home, my dear, like a good wife, aud think no more of this non- 
sense,’ 

The hombled Mrs. Smith departed, not convinced of her error, but at least 
discomfited, and fortunately arrived at home before she was missed 

Mrs. Mansfield was now atone, and alone she remained, until the chimes 
of the time-piece arrested her atrention—it was a quarter past one. She rang 
the bell, directed tlie footman to desire her maid to go ty bed, and ordered that 
all the servants should retire. ina few minutes an old and faithful domes- 
tic who had atteaded Mr Mansfield from his boyhood, and was now half valet 
half steward, entered the room, and told bis mistress that he hoped she did not 
mean him to goto bed! ‘I’ve sat up many a night for my master, and for 
his father before bim,’ said the man, ‘and never rose the later for it; and, | 
hope you will let me wait now as ever? [am sure, late or early, | am never 
tired —The air is cold, and it looks 1 beg your pardon for saying so—strange 
to the other servants for their mistress to open the door: I will only do that, 
ma'am. 1 wish I could do anything to show my gratitude and respect for 
those whu have done so much for me.’ [neidents sometimes occur at war with 
all forms, that touch the heart deeply ; there was so much kindness and deli- 
cacy in these few words, that Madeline thanked Lewis, and told him he migit 
waitupif he pleased Mr, Mansfield was a man of station,wealth—or reputed 
wealth—and talents—the peculiar talents so much admired in society ; his hu- 
mour was buoyant, graceful, and aterm ee 4 constitutional geod tem- 
per, that cheered others while it was refreshing to himself ; but with ail his ac- 
cemplishments, he had one serious fault—in bis character there was no stabili- 
ty; bis good resolutions melted away before the first temptation, and his want 
of fixed principles rendered him the easy captive of the last speaker. He was 
so courted abroad, that if his home had been neglected, or his wife other than 
she was, he would never have beenseen at his own house. Mrs. Mansfield, 
loving her husband with more than the usual love even of woman, had latter- 
ly entertained the ambition of being ber husband's friend ; to accomplish this, 
she sacrificed all sma)! feelings, stifled at their birth all petty, or what many 
women would consider anything but petty, grievances, and determined to 
watch and wait for an opportunity to withdraw hiro from the vortex ot fash- 
ion, folly, and it might be, worse, into which he was plunged. 

She had observed lately that her husband shunned her more than usual.— 
He avoided their being alone, though he treated her with more than usual 
tenderness. He was connected, she knew, with many speculations; and she 
had heard of the failure of one ortwo houses, whose principals frequently 
dined at theirtable. She knew that he had lost at Epsom, but of that they 
had spoken. Mrs. Mansfield was too wise to set herself against her husband's 
amusements. In reality, nothing could give him pleasure without interest- 
ing ber; and besides, she dreaded the coldness which so frequently arises in 
wedded life from the wite playing the monitor instead of the companioa—the 
former destroying, the latter promoting that exchange of feelings and opinions 
beneficial to both hasband and wife. She watched for his return on this par 
ticular night with more than her usual anxiety ; she had ample cause fur this 
aud other feelings.She was less composed than she thought she had ever been 
before, had less command over herself; and thus it was she wished to have 
felt that every eye in the house was closed, every ear deaf except her own, 
when he returned. She could not, however, refuse the old servant's request, 
though, when the clock had chimed another hour, she felt sorry that he was 


when she poured forth her thoughtless and idle complaints, and dwelt upon her 
childish grievances, what was passing in the mind of her who. notwithstand- 
ing her own painful and perplexing circumstances, was gentle and wise as 
ever to counsel and direct her, if she would but have followed her advice. 
At last, when another and another hour had passed into eternity, laden with 
the deeds and misdeeds of a thoughiless world, wearied alike with reading 
and with work, wearied with watehing and the heavy thoughts that accoimpa- 
nied it, she lit a taper, and stole silently, as mothers steal, into the nursery. Her 
boy was not asleep ; and when he saw her, he sprang up io his little bed, and 
clasped his arms round her neck. ‘I cannot sleep, mamma, 1am so hot and 
thirsty ; I did not like to waken nurse. Take me into your cool room, mam- 
ma ; do, dear mamma, and I will not wake papa; you see I did not wake 
nurse.’ Madeline was delighted with the child's consideration, and, alarmed 
at his evident illness, she carried him into her room, and laid him on the bed, 
while she found him something to drank. ‘Where is papa!’ inquired the 
boy; ‘ the stars are going out, andthe sky will soon be red before the sun gets 
up. Where is papa!’ 

A load knock replied to the boy's question ; the child drank eagerly ; and 





* God will bless you,” he muttered,as he entered the room she had just left ; 
‘God will bless you, Madeline, and forgive me—if He can "’ , 


PART IL 


Mes. Josyn Ssiru was by no means celebrated for early rising; and on 
the morning after the incidents which we have related, she did rot descend 
to the breakfast table till her husband had half finished his breakfast. 

* You had better ring, my dear,” he said, ‘and have some fresh tea made.’ 

‘You know I never take tea. Now, when did you ever see me take tea! 
You are so very forgetful ; you know I always take chocolate.’ 

‘So much the better, my love,’ replied the goodtempered husband, ‘ for 
then my being obliged to hurry into town will not inconvenience you.’ 

‘It is very disagreeable to breakfast alone,’ she muttered. 

‘Then you might rise earlier,’ he said quietly. Mrs. Smith opened wideker 
bright round eyes. Mr. Smi:h followed up the stroke bravely. ‘No house- 
hoid was ever governed well where the mistress lies in bed tll noon.” The 
poor man was fearful he had gone too far, said too much, hurt her feelings ; 
and as he really loved the pretty fool, who seemed to lack the instinctive know- 
ledge of caring for her own happiness, he paused, and added, ‘ Surely, my 
love, illness cannot be your excuse, for in all my life I never saw you look 
better than you do at this moment.’ 

* Look better !’ repeated the little lady—‘ look better! So much for man’s 
consistency of opinion. Why, look at this dress: you always said this dress 
disfigured me—that you hated it—that was the reason why I put it on this 
morning; and now you say I am looking well.’ 

‘A proof you look well im everything, my dear,’ said Mr. Smith, tapping his 
second egg. 

‘You are breaking that egg at the wrong end, Mr. Smith,’ recommenced 
the provoking wife ; ‘it is very odd you cannot remember that the round end is 
the end to break anegg. Well, itis strange ; you know how these little things 
annoy me, yet you persist in doing them.’ 

Mr. Smith suppressed an expression which rose to his lips, as he had done 
many things, for peace’ sake; but he also continued breaking the egg at the 
sharp end, and having eaten it, rang the bell. ‘ Do not forget to stop the 
omnibus,’ he si.d tothe servant. 

‘ The ’buss you go by, sir, tothe city has been gone an hour: I told you che 
time, sir, while you were reading,’ replied the servant. 

Mr. Smith was provoked, perhaps, with himself, but he looked first at the 
servant and then at his wife, who was breaking her toast into very small par. 
ticles, and throwing it at the little spaniel. ‘Well,’ she exclaimed, ‘ ‘hat was 
not my fault, I'm sure. I had nothing to do with your delay !’ 

‘T did not say you hal, Mrs. Smith,” he answered. 

* No, but you looked—you looked, sir!’ Then with a perfect change of voice, 
she whined oat, ‘God help us poor women! We little know what we may 
live to endure !’ 

‘Stuff!’ murmured the provoked gentleman, drawing on his gloves, and 
marching out of the room. ‘ 

Mrs. Smith poised her spoon over her cup of chocolate. ‘He will haraly 
go,’ she thought, ‘ without saying good-by ; he never did that yet.’ She lis 
ened, and certainly the hall door did not either open or shut. His step paused 
—it returned—a smile of petty triumph agitated her lips No, he went up stairs. 
The sindle, however increased, for she kuew he would look in as he came 
down. He did look in. 

‘Can I do anything in the city for you '’ 

Mrs. Smith sipped her chocolate, as if unconscious of her husband's presence 
or his words, 

* Elizabeth, do you want anything from the city !’ 

‘If T did, you would forget to bring it.’ 

‘Well, perhaps so. 1 shall be home to dinner at five.’ 

‘I wish—though I suppose it is little use my wishing—but I do wish that 
you would sometimes dine at the club. Now, last night, if you had invited 
those men to dine with you at the club, you would have enjoyed yourself 
more, and [ should not have felt the poor castaway I did.’ Mrs. Smith 
intended this asa bit of touching cloquence, but she had undermined her 
own influence by a system of annoyance which some women fancy avgments, 
when it really destroys, their power. 

‘Are you in carnest !’ inquired Mr. Smith, advancing into the room, and 
looking steadily at his wife—tare you in earnest in saying that you wish I 
would dine at the club?’ 

* Why. yes ; you would get better dinners there ; and you are hard to please 
in that way ;’ and she looked down at her chocolate with a pretty mincing ex- 
pression of countenance ; 

‘ Very well, Elizabeth,’ he replied, ‘ I will dine there to-day. It is at your 
request; my memory will be clear enough to remember tha/ ;’ and without 
another word he !eft the house, and his lady to the exercise of her temper and 
imagination. While Elizabeth S.nith was thinking her small thoughts, and ar- 
anging her small ways, Madeline Mansfield was seated by her husband’s 
side; his face was turned from her, so as to conceal what he did not wish her 
to observe. 

‘What you say, Modeline,’ he answered at last to much that she had 
spoken—‘ what you say istrue ; I grant you that; butit isimpossible. irl 
were tochange my style of living, 1t would be talked of at the clubs, where 
things small, as well as things great, are canvassed, the one with as much 
eagerness as the other. My eredit would be shaken.’ 

‘It is shaken already, Mansfield,’ she interrupted. *‘ Now do not shrmk 
from or shudder at it; | know itis shaken. If it were not, do you thik J 
should have heard it! but shrinking will not re-establish it, nor will bra- 
vado ; difficulties must be encountered, to be overcome. I am sure,’ she 
added with admirable tact, ‘1 have heard you say so many times—be they as 
bad as they can be, they must be met? 

‘You are going out of your usual track,’ said her husband in a severe 
voice, and evidently anxious to escape from her and from himself 

* Lam doing,’ she replied, ‘as I have ever done; I am following in yours. 
Ihave shared your heart, Mansfield, and your prosperity ; and if adver- 
sity . 

‘Why,’ he interrupted—* why say if adversity? Madeline, you are a 
very raven this morning Who dared to speak of adversity! It cannot 
come. Your murriage settlement would protect you and our child. Adver- 
sity!—like all women, you speak as if a temporary inconvenience were decided 
ruin. Who has dared to bandy my name in this manner!’ He rose from 
his chair, and seizing his hat, would have left the room, had vvt his wife 
prevented him 

‘You will not hear me, Mansfield, will not confide in me; but although you 
do nut know me, you believe in me. You know [ would not breathe, much less 
tell an untruth. I will not detain you: only this, whatever may occur 
there is my settlement to prop yourcredit. Tcan live and rejoice in poverty 
but | could not bear your tarnished name. Do not hesitate tu consider mine in 
every sense of the word, yours. If you would only allow me, there are @ 
thousand things | could retrench in.’ 

Mr. Mansfield \ooked at her steadily, and then said, ‘Would you consent to 
relinquish this house !’ 

* Most willing!y—house, carriage, all—go to a suburban cottage at once. 
There would be nothing strange in ‘hat. I have been ill, and need change, and 
pure air, and quiet. Indeed that would be no sacrifice,’ was her reply in a 
cheerful voice. 

* Would you take our boy and go abroad,’ he persisted, ‘for two or three 
years!’ 

Madeline's colour came and went rapidly, ‘Without you!’ she faltered. 

‘Certainly—there would be nothing strange in your going abroad; the boy 
would improve rapidly in languages ; and you would (if the erisis came 
which you‘consider so inevitable) avuid mach pain.’ : 

‘Mansfield !’ exclaimed Madeline, panting in her utterance, ‘ why will 
you speak thus, as if we could have a divided interest? [ could not. I do not 
went to save pain. Even if I loved you not, the sacred bond that binds us 
would prevent it Anything but that, Mansfield;’ and she added, while a faint 
smilestroggled on her lips,* 1 am sure you did not mean it.” 

* We have met so seldom of late,’ he answered, ‘that | should not think you 
could feel itso much.’ He did not venture to look at his wife after these cold 











Mrs. Mauefield was hastening across the staircase with him in her arms, 
when her husband, rushing up stairs, called her to stop. Mr. Mansfield was 
far too refined to yield to a habit of intoxication, but he wasthen flushed and 
unsteady from the effects of wine. 

* le Charles i/l’ he inquired. 

*He is a little hot and feverish, dear Mansfield,’ replied his nother ; ‘and 1 | 
think the nursery is too close; he will be better for this little change ofair.’ | 
Mr. Mansfield stooped io kiss him. ‘It is you who are hot, I think, said the 
child peevishly, putting up his little hand to push away his father’s fuce : * your | 
breath is so hot—there,don’t kiss me any more ;’ and he nestled his head 

on his mother's shoulder 

Mr. Mansfield scowled upon both, as Madeline had never seen him do be- 
fore. * The child has been taught that,’ he said in a most cruel voice 

Madeline raised ber eyes to his; she made no reply ; nor did a reproach- | 
fol expression rest upon her features. Theireyes met : it would be Im possi- 
ble to describe her look, so clear, so fuilof truth. There was evidently a 
struggle in her husband's mind between his real nature and the occurrences | 
and habits of the present; but his better angel triumphed. Hekissed her 
cheek ; she made no allusion to the injustice of his werds, but returned hi | 
caress as affectionately as if they bad not been spoken. | 


words ! if he had, his heart, always movable, mast have turned with love and 
sympathy towards the struggling agony which she sought to repress. And it 
was agony only she thougnt to overcome. No desire to return pain for pain 
arose from her generous heart ; nor had she occasion, in this great sorrow, 
to resort to the talismanc proverb which had so often taught her, on less 
trying occasions, to ‘ forbear.’ 

‘ We have met seldom, certainly,’ she said, and the composure of her man- 
ner and the trembling of her voice were at sad variance; ‘and Iconfess that 
I have suffered much in consequence ; but I knew, day by day, that you were 
well; [knew you were amused. If I didnot always see you, I heard your 
voice or your step; and if you did not come, I could still expect you; but I 
cannot leave you Ihave never been officious—never craved for attention, 
highly as I valued it—never, never disturbed your arrangements, or poshed 
myself into secrets which it would have given you pain to have revealed. Oh, 
Mansfield ! let what will happen, dv not thrust me from you.’ The idea of 
parting from her husband overcame every other fecling ; and her deep and 
earnest love, which Mansfield felt he was every-way unworthy of, recalled 
much of his past affection. He left her with the assurance of attending to 
her wishes, of steadilv investigating bis affairs, of looking al! difficulties in the 
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boldly and at once, and,above all, 


face, Abs dad team, hogveaind, and all the 
=e soo oF Ge noes perform ; bot when his cao drove from ths 


adeline felt the oak upon which she leaned changing into a reed; for alle 
on could net blind her eke fact of Manstield’s vacilatios. lt was weil 
that she had the truest Comforter to resort to. She knew that a married 
woman ought to have no friend, in the highest ecceptation of the word— 
no one to whom she can open Ler heart fully and evturely—except her hus- 
band. Her mother was dead, and her only near relative—a warm-hearted 
old bachelor uncle—Uncle Oliver—had all the confidence she deemed it 
right to give to any ; but she had no thought of complaining of ber bu-- 
band to any huwan being. : 
Before the sound of Mr. Mansfield’s wheels had died on bis wife's ears, her 
faith in bis promises Was It was in vain she recalled them; and the 
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Mrs. Smith hoped her cousin would see her. How sorry 

one said how it would be from ihe first, with her yielding quiet way, suffering 
herself to be trampled on, grudging herself every little indulgence, while for 
gloves and flowers alone Mr. Mansfield squandered in one day upon * the crea- 
ture’ eight-and-thirty pounds. She would take care not to be such a patient 
tool ; and so rau on the little lady, repeating all, or at least all she had heard 
of, the on dits of the town, concerning what, fresh as it was at that moment, 
would never extend to a nine days’ wonder Now, Uncle Oliver could tind 
fault with Mrs Mansfic'd himself, and say more than Lizzy had veatured to 
say, but he would suffer nv one else to do so. He told her that if the town talked 
of Madeline's lorbearance,they would never have an opportunity of talking of 
fees | aaa Uiat she was more inclined, if ‘the town’ said truely, to emulate the 
geutieman than the lady. He read her a long lecture; told her she had cast 
God's goodness from her and ended by offerings to see her home, * where she 


experience of the days and weeks that followed, only proved the total want | would,’ be added, * do well to remain more constantly, except when escorted 
of firmne-s of purpose in hun she loved. Instead of retrenching, he seem- | thence by her husband’ Lodeed it was painful to see how the casy quiet nature 


ed to rush more wildly than ever he had done before through the whirl of 


the world; and ber inquiries were avoided with a wild burst of gaiety, or some | 


bitter words, waich were only replied to by unseen tears. She frequently 
blamed herself for not more firmly withstanding what she considered 


of Mr. Smith, disturbed out of its usual course by the perpetual annoyance 
ofa silly wife, sought the comfortable refuge of his guided club, soaking away 
existence, and becuming more and more attached to the creature-comforts, 
as opposed to the intellectual—of which clubs are the nurseries, He be- 


wrong; but her position was one of extreme difficulty. Ii she were sure of | came perhaps, on the whole, as little inclined to bear as she to forbear; in 


her husband's aftection, she would have been better able to stem the de- | all domestic matters, icstead of drawing togetiner, ranning 


struction, whose course she watched as the devoted villagers watch the stream 
of java that must overwhelm them in the end. Sometimes his mad gai 
would flash Like a meteor through the nouse; at others he was so moody, 


so reserved, so evidently in 4 state of mental and bodily suffering, that all she 


ty | 





full titagainet each 
other ; sometimes with only straws, it is trae, but still opposed. 
was ever whinng about her husband's continual absence from home ; 


the wrong time, at Mr Orepommt’s beiog installed * as the friend of the family.’ 


: an : 
she was; every | tendance on the Queen, 


Engaged in the King’s service,’ and ying his 
Chaueer was constantly employed; and on the 12th of Nevewher, 
372, ‘being then one of the King's esquifes, was joi in a Commission 
with James Pronam and John de Man, citizens of Genoa, to treat with the 
Duke, Citizens, and Merchants of Genoa for the purpose of choosing some 
port in England where the Genoese might form a commercial establishment, 
An advance of 66/, 13s. 41. was made to Chaucer on the Let of December, 
1372, for his expenses, and he left England soon after. All that is known of 
this mission is, that he went to Florence as well as Genoa; that be had re- 
turned before the 22d of November, 1373; and that on the 4th ot February, 


— 


i371, he received OD. Gs, Sd. at the Exch: yu » his CAp@hee. while om the 
King’s service at Genoa and Florence in the preceding yeas 
Such are the naked facts of this long period of a poet's life, A poets! 


Surely, it is that of the man ef the world, the man of business, of laborious 
and useful oceupation—the lie of a statesman, rather than of a pet! Such 
a character as Chaveer during this period sustained, is placed in dipect oppo- 
sition to the poet's in Goethe's celebrated drama of * Tasso. And semtimen- 
talists in France, Germany, and England have been unaninious in deciding, 
that the man of business and the nan of song must thus subsist in contrast 
and separate personality. la two of the countries, however, the theory hap- 
pily has not been carried out, Goveruments in then are not atraid to confide 
offices of public importance to the literary professor, whether proseman on 
verseman. They act upen the obvious policy, that aman who has already 


Mrs. Smith spontancously done something, is naturally neither idle por profligate; that if 
aod 
whea he did come, he more thanonce expressed his displeasure, of course at 


he has shown wit or wisiom, knowledge or talent in a book, he cannot be a 
fool, though a genius. ‘They therefore atach him to themselves as soon as 
possible, and do not eave him to the temptation of pleading to the governed 


could do was to attend to and console him; and this he would not always! The world began to talk—the ladies, of course, finding fault with the wo- against their masters, that they may eet from those what these deny. By that 


permit. She was watching for him one night—longing for, yet dreading man, aod the gentlemen iaughing at both. fa tuis war, begun of nothing, the | by which a man lives he must stand—there be must do battle 
‘ happiness of both was wrecked. 
Atter a few weeks had passed, Uncle Oliver received an unexpected letter 


the knuck thet would anoounce his arrival—when the servant brought her a 
letter, a few hurried lines, saying he was suddenly called by buciress for 


Antwerp, but she should hear frombim in afew days A line at the bottom of the | frown Mrs. Mansiield She expressed much grautade to him for the aflectionate ; b ri 
scraw! implored heaven tobless her and herchild. The nest day passed. She .o | tenderness he evinced towards ber, aud continued, ‘Finding that my husband | (isenganized, unrecognized, repudiated, untrosied, ‘The sin of authorship is 


per servaut she would not be at home to anyone. She might have spared | will pot return to England, yet that we must Logether sigh vaneus papers, so | 
as to realise a sufficient sum of money to discharge all that is necessary, | have | 


tie command, for noonecalled; it wasa damp, misty, chillingday ; the fog 
entered the drawing-room, and spread iis hazy curtain over the jooking- 
«lasses, an mirrors, and windows, and crept about the marble tables and 
bronzes, making thei feel clammy to the toucn. 

The following day was bright, and f ull of sunshine: she ordered her car- 
riage, and drove into the Park, She was seeking refuge from herself She 
bowed eagerly to all she knew, aad her salutations were always respectfuly 
and warmly returned; bat she thought people seemed astonished ‘o see her 
there Why, she could not tel) but she pulled the check and said ‘ Home.’ 
Her uncle was in the drawing-room; she saw his face at the window, where 
she had looked expecting to see her boy; but before she was on the stairs, 
the old gentleman met he:—nay more, he kissed her. and led her into the 
fibrary. There was something su melancholy im hiseyes as he gazed on her, 


that she felt suffocated ; and «nelasping her cloak, and throwing back her | 


bonnet, said, as calmly as she could—* You have something more, dear uncle, 
than mere town-talk to tell me to-day. Is Mansfield ill '” 

‘The rascal,’ exclaimed Uncle Oliver—* the most desperate rascal ! 

‘You are sure he is not ill!’ she persisted greatly relieved, and for a mo 
ment losing sight of the injurious epithet in her anxiety for him she loved. 

‘Il !—not he—such rascals are never ill.’. 

‘ Thank God!’ she ejaculated ; and covering her face with ber hands, 
sobbed bitterly for a few moments. 

‘{ wish,’ thought Uncle Oliver, as he paced up and down the room—‘ | 
wish | knew exactly what [ ought to siy, aud what I oughttodo. Wrath any 
other woman, the difficulty would be how to keep herdown; but with her, 
the difficulty would be how to get her up.’ 

‘ Don’t cry, Madeline ; don’t cry,’ he said at last ; ‘ 1 am sure the involve- 
ments are greatly exaggerated ; and, after allj there is not so much to regret, 
for he was never at home, so cheer up, my dear niece. I should be as happy 
as a prince,’ he muttered to himself; ‘quite, if she would only call hin a 
rascal.’ 

* Whatever there is to tell,’ she said, ‘tell me now;I can bear it. I would 
not seek any whom we know, lest | should hear ill of him. 1 dreaded lest 
some one should come and tell me evil; but { do not mind you —I never 
minded you, Uncle Oliver.’ 

The old man looked sadly perp'exed ; he did not know how to say what 
he felt he must communicate. [le began by talking of Mr. Manstield's 
embarrassmente, ani follies, and extravagances. All these, J.adeline assured 
him, he might spare himseli to mention: she knew all. Yes, she believed every 
ove; and she thought she saw a clear and direct way to avert the disgrace, 
though not the ruin. Her relative looked astonihed. ‘I'hen you know, he 
inquired ‘the cause of his journey ; dofyou not !’ 

* Business, uncle, | suppose ; business,’ was her answer. 

* Most villainous business,” he said. * Have you never had a suspicion that he 
loved you less than formerly '—-heve you had no reason to believe why !" 

Madeline grew deadly pale.Q§* It cannot be, uncle,’ she said, * that you 
come to me, in this hvur of trial, to insult me by the gossiping reports of the 
town |’ 

He placed a letter in her hands; it was directed to him from her husband, 


signed by his name, intreating him to go at once to * pour Madeline,’ and curs- 


ing his destiny. It left no doum as to who was the companion of his 
flight ; no doubt as to his having violated al! laws of God and ian. Made- 
line folded it up and deliberately, but, inthe act of returning it to ber 
uncle, she fell on the floor. There was neither scream nor tear; she fell as 
one struck off the life-roll into eternity. When she recovered her reason, 
she asked if Mr. Oliver were inthe house. He was soon by her side; but con- 
trary to his expectations, contrary to his hopes, deep and bitter as were Mrs 
Mansfield’s feelings, no word of censure towards her husband escaped her 
lips. 

‘Lam not able to think yet,’ she said ; ‘I can only feel ; but to-morrow I 
shail be better. Come to me to-morrow at two, and pray for me, dear uacle; 
I need the prayers of all the good and gracious creatures inthe world.’ The 
poor old gentleman brashed many tears away from his furrowed cheeks, and 
drove immediately to those who could give him information as to the real 
state of Mansfield’s affairs. He found they were by no means in so bad a state 
as he had heard at first; that if the heedless man had possessed the imora 
courage to investigate them steadily, some outlay at the present, and fe- 
trenchment for the future, would bring them round. But it was in vain 
he sought to discover what spell could have deprived Manfield of his 
reason and tempted him to outrage all laws as he had done ; indeed Mr. 
Oliver was so incensed at Mansfield, that he seemed to retam only what 
told most against him? And what was there that did not tell against bin! 
That a foreigner, whose code of morals falls far short of our Euglish standard, 

nd whose profession extracts the blush from the purest cheek that braves 
the glare of foot-lights and men’s eyes—that such a one should have admired 
the gay, the witty, the handsome Mansfield, was no wonder. She had no po- 
tition to sacrifice, no scruple to overcome ; but that Ae should have been so in- 
fatuated, was past all understanding, The next morning, although he was 
rather before than after his appointment, Mrs. Mansfieid had been in conver- 
sation fur some hours with her husband's ‘ man of business.’ When she rose 
to meet her uncle, he was shocked at the change which a few hours had 
wrought ; but she was perfectly calm, and the lofty purpose that filled her 
mind imparted a more than usual dignity in her manoer She left the room 
to procure some papers, and the lawyer, addressing her uncle, said, * Her 
going out, sir, is a relief tome. I never understood what woman could 
do before. She gives up the whole of her own property—the whole, 
sit, without reserve, to free her husband; and this, mind you, wncon- 
d:ionally. Sheis devoted, heart and soul, to save jis credit—never thinks 
of the privations, or the loss of position,or the confined means, which they 
must submit to for some years.’ 

‘Nor of her child!’ questioned the old gentleman. 

‘I spoke of him.’ was the reply, * and she said the proudest event of her 
life was being abie to save his father’s name from reproach.’ 

‘ Her head is not cool !’ exclaimed her uncle. ‘ No woman's head can be 
cool whose life has been the entire sacritice to an ungrateful rascal, working 
up her maxim of * bear and forbear,’ until ix brings——’ 

‘Peace in the end, believe,’ added Madeline, who had returned unperceiv- 
ed by her uncle. * Believe me, whatever I suffer, 1 shall be greatly re- 
warded—rewarded as women deserve to be, when they do their duty.’ 

‘Duty !" repeated Uncle Oliver—* Duty! Staff! A scoundrel!’ to de- 
sert——’ 

‘Uncle, uncle,’ interposed Madeline ; ‘ this house is his—I am his wife; 
and before no one—not even you. who are my nearest and dearest kins- 
man—not even you—shall utter one disrespectful word of my husband.’ 

The lawyer thought it better to withdraw, promising to do everything that 
could be done, and to see her again as soon as ible. Uncle Oliver remon- 
strated, and stormed, or tried to storm ; bet his anger dissolved under the influ- 
ence of her gentle words. She could not, indeed, trast hersel‘ to name her hus- 
band’s name; but she spoke of what a happy thing it wis that she could do ro 
toch; and she entreated her uncle to bear with her if he loved her, ard 10 be- 
heve that she should yet be very happy—and here tears deried the assertion of 
her lipsp—and she would have said a great deal more perhaps, avoiding. yet 
Tetarning to the subject of her sorrow, but she heard Mrs. Joseph Susith’s 
Yoiee upog the stairs, and hastily retired into another room. 





| - 
| achievement of no command, the exercise of no authority; but | vo mean 





determmned to go at once to Paris, wuere | find he is, and let the lawyers meet 
us (perhaps i should write me) there. Ie i not unaccountably strange, my dear 


uncle, that he should persist in refusing to ‘‘rov’ meas he calls it, wheo in 
P & 
independent of all busi- | 


} 


reality the only jewel I prized—himself—is gone! 
ness motives, I feel it is iny duty to endeavour to win bun back. I cannot 
hope that the love which deserted me, when | was still what be once admired, 
will return; but I know that my devotion aud desire to make him happy may 
withdraw him from what, soover or later, must beng ils punishment, 1 cannot 
call to mind having ever driven bin from home by any disturbing or fretlul 
conduct ; my exceeding love fur hun made imy enjoyment sO pestect, thet, 
whatever cause [ might have for discontent, vanisued at the bare echo of his | 
voice. Butalthough | canuot accuse myself uf a word that made bim frown, | 
remember how much he must have lacked amusement trom one whose love, 
so deep, was silent; and whose anxious tuvughttul character, unned to deli- 
cate health, rendered her an uuamusing Compaiion for one so sought after, so 
admired, so brilliant as Mansfield. Men have greater temptations than 

ever, of late years, to lure them from their homes. ‘Those garish clubs! every- | 
thiog is done to render a man perfectly and entirely independent of hs! 
own house! People little consider how a separation in amusements leads 

to 4 separation of interests. I tried to enter intu his, and, strange as it will | 
sound to you, though | am now deserted, | feel assured my duties have been | 
so fulfilled, he cannot fail to remember, at one time or other, that there ts | 
one sworn his unchanging fnend, whuse lip never spoke reproach—whiose | 
heart never beat but with iove for him. ! tear you will hardly unders and me 
when I say in this 18 my cousolation—in this, forsaken as | am wow, shall | trie 
umph inthe end. Yes, my dear uncle, if women have patience to endure, they 
may die, but the mvs/ conguer. Do vot mistake me~-L meam by conquer the 





that it will be their exceeding glory to win back the wanderer— 
turn—to save nim for time, and, through God's blessing, for eternity. ‘This 
is a Christian woman's triumph—a triumph in which angels will rejoice. 1 
do not say [ shall achieve this now with Mansfield—he ws stil in we toils ; 
but when passion fades, and reason and affection retara, he will return with 
them. Do not think I donot feel what all women must, under such circum- 
stances ; nor do not give him more merit than he deserve. I love him—that of 
itself is sufficient to keep me in the path of duty ; but even if I did not, I 
would, I hope, do from principle what I now do trom affeetiva. It is only 
then I should deserve praise. Pour Mansfield! he will have that to contend 


Even in bar 
baric China this prince iple is recognized, and the mawisterial duties are only 
intrusted to the literary classes, Bat how do we manawe these thines in keng- 
land?) Of} all disoreanived orders of men, the literary i*« with us the moat 


held to exclude an individual from situations which otherwise be minhteasily 
compass. Le iv lefi, therefore, to cater for the public Hoste, to adapt himself 
| toil, and is too ollen compelled to redeet popular prejudices, that he may ob 
tain popular support, and have a chance of subsistence. ALL this is neither 
the fault of individuals nor of the class; the literary order no more than any 
other has a tendency to this. [tis the fault of the system, both towards indi- 
viduals and the class, We wish nat to edvocate the practice of giving pen- 
sions to literary men, which, indeed, we think eqoally absurd in itself and de 
rogatory to thom; bat we see po reason why oilicers which require vo more, 
or little more, than personal attendance, with some routine duties daily, should 


not be besiowed on wen of talent. By preferring the literary to the illiterate 
candidate, we should put at ease the mind ot a gitted jellow- reature in respect 
to his pecuniary ciicumstaneces, and thus relieve him foom the dreadful need 


of appealing to the passions or appetites of the 
secure to him, inthe eveniow ry day, hours of leisure, which he might 
devote to the cultivation of what was mest genial to a mind of delicate tastes 
and habits, and the production of what would be calculate| for a perme nent 
benefit to the world, in place of those ephemeral eflorts which now, with idk 
cent haste and reckless profusion, are thoown on the over-exeiied and iin. 
formed popular mind, We have wach more to urge on this point when ou 
casion offers 

To return to Chanecr: truth to say nat been alto 
gether unbitten with the sentimental mania, and accordingly have been desi 
rous of giving some touch of romance to the details of his busy lite. Since 
Chaucer was in lialy, during the lite of Petrarch, they have tet a strong wish 
to p.ove that the pools were acquainted, and naturally influenced each other 
productions, The wish has accordingly ‘tathere | the thought’ that they met 
at Padua, and that Chaucer obtained trom Pewareh the pethetic Tale of Gri 
selda, which the Clerk of Qe enford recites during the Canter bary pPierimage 
Certain lines from the prologue to the Clerk's Tale have been quoted in evi 
dence. Sir U1. Nicolas’s statement of the controversy is interesting, We 
give a portion h 


ular for @ subeistence, and 
ole, 


his biographers have 


‘Tyrwhitt, afler alluding to Speght's inaceusate statement, that “ some 
write’ that Chaucer bnd Pewarch were presentat the marriage of Lionel Dulre 
of Clarence with Violenta, daughter of Galeazzo Lord of Milan, at that city 
in 1369, as one oecasion when be might have become known to the Italian 
Poet, proceeds to notice his mission to Genva in 1372 as having aflorded him 
anether opportunity of seeing Petrarch. Le briefly discusses the point ; but it 
is evident that he had rot formed a conclusive opinion upon it, his doubts be 
ing jourded on the distance of Genoa from Padua, and on the interview not 
having been mentioned by Petrareh himself, or by his biographers. Godwin, 
however, afler answering this « lyection, vehemently insists shat Chaucer did 





with hereafter that will bitterly try bis temper and character—the falling away 

of summer friends, which, like summer flies, vanish at the firet enill of 
winter—the loneliness and sell-reproacli—the restricied means—the impossi 

bility of nduigence in tastes and retinements which hadit has rendered neces 

sary—the coldness of the few whom he respects. ‘These jorm nis fauture—a fu- 
ture that would drive him to utter despair, or more degraded sm, unless some 
haven opened to receive him.’ 

There was much more, but this was chief. She was already gone when 
Uncle Oliver received the letter—gone with her cnil’, his maid, and the 
faithful Lewis. 

* Have you heard the news? exclaimed Mrs. Joseph Smith as a lady of her 
acquaintance entered the drawing room, and discovered Mr. Orepoint holding a 


| skein of worsted which she was winding forher * crochet.’ * I am really quite 


half broken-tearted and half ashamed that ove so nearly related to me should 
beso tried, and so lost, because there never was anything 8o foolish, Made- 
line Mansfield has given up the whole of her marriage settlement to clear 
away all the debt and things that tormented her good-for-nothing bus- 
band. But that is not all. He would not come back to sign the papers 
which were necessary, and so she is quietly gone to find him. Now, did you 
ever in all your life hear of such a thing ’—puatting in practice what we read 
of in old booke—only meant to be read, not dore, you know, dear.’ 

* Most true,’ saia Mr. Orepoint, while working with marvellous indus 
try at the knot in the lamb’s wool. 

‘i wanted to ask you,’ resumed the visitor, ‘if there will be an action at 
poor Mansfield’s !’ 

‘I don’t know; but if there should be, and I could get Smith, by some 
miracle, into a good humour, I should like that earp—it 18 such a love !’ 

‘I shall certaisly go and see the things, whether I buy, or not,’, half- 
yawned Mr. Orepeiut. ‘1 always doutied the console-tables being real 
mosaic; and I must ascertain, as | have a bet at the club about them. * 

‘ Everything in the house was real,’ said Mre. Smith, bridling a litthe—for 
she fancied the observation a slap at the family—‘ [ assure you everything in 
the house was real.’ 

* Except the happiness, snecred the man about town—ercepl the happiness.” 





LIFE OF CHAUCER. 

Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By Sir Harris Nicolas. 
The celebrated Godwin was eminently a theorist. His novels were, more 
or less, dramatized theories. So speculative, indeed, was his mind, that, in 
his construction of history, he permitted to fancy as wide a dominion as to 
sober fact. His Life of Chaucer is altogether a speculation, which, it is 
now proved by Sir H. Nicolas, was not only exceedingly erroneous, but un- 
necessarily so; since a reasonable amount of indusiry might have discovered 
the documents which would have set the biographer right on many points, and 
saved his imagination a world of trouble. But ‘the labour we delight in 
physics pain,’ and in this fantistic exercise of the intellectual powers, Godwin 
took more than ordinary plecsure. And to many readers. also, the specula- 
live will probably be much more pleasing than the matter-of-fact narrative. 
Sir H. Nicolas proposes to give ‘a Life of the Poet, founded ondocumentary 
evidence, instead of imagination ;’ and this he has attempted in the brief me- 
moir before us, which is to be prefixed to the Aldine edition of the Poet’s 


lickering. 


acually visit Petrarch at Padua in 373, and thathe then obtained from bin 
the Tule of Griselda 
From evidence to which Tyrwhitt and Godwin had nat aces “sil ayy als 


that Chaucer was actually at Genoa in 1373; and that he was likewise sent 
on the King’s aflair to Vlorence ; 

‘Supposing him (says Sir HL. Nicolas), to have arrived at Genoa in Janu 
ary, to have gone to Florence a mouth or two afterwards, and to have remain 
ed in that city in Apriland May of that year, there would be nothing incon 
sistent with dates of probability, inthinking that he might have proceeded to 
Padua, or aby other pact of Norther Ltaly. Tt is true that in the record of the 
payment of his expenses in February, 1374, he is only said to have been at 
Genoa and Mlorence ; but this may be explained by those cities beiag perhaps 
the only place to which the King had specially sent him; and if he went tw 
Padua for his own pleasure, there would be no greater reason for mentioning 
that city inthe Accounts of the Exchequer, than any othe place through 
which he passed on his journey from, or return to England, Of Petratch’s 
life in 1373 mauy circumstances are related, and they too are all consistent 
with the possibility of his having seen Chaucer and Padua in the spring or 
summer ofthat year, Petrarch was at Arqua, near Padua,in January, 1373, 
and he appeared to have remained there till Seprember. on the 27th of which 
month he arrived at Venice to plead the cause of branceseo Novello da Car 
iaia before the Senate Tle would secmto have remained at Venice until 
about March, 1374, as he is said to have been taken ijl soon afler his return w 
Arqua, to have languished for about four months, andto have died on the 
lath or 19th of July, 1374 

The leater from Petrareh to Boccaccio, on which Godwin relies, is neither 
correctly translated nor correctly dated, Instead of Sth of June 1971, it should 
be the 5 Ides of Jnne, 1374. The Abbe de Sade, whom Godwin cites, extls it 
* Petrarch’s last leter,” and, says Sir A. Nicolas, the emphatic tarewel! 
which the poct takes in it, alike of his friends and of his correspondence, 
would justify such a constraction, if it were really written within six week» 
of his decease.” Moieuver, instead of the passage “ Your work of the De 
cameron fell for the first time into my hands in ap exeursion L made to Arqua 
a few weeks ago,” he simply announces to Boccaccio the fact of his haying 
seen and approved the book. neither mentioning the time when nor the place 
where, Godwin also states that Petrarch had rendered the tale into Latin, aud 
then sent Boceaccio the translation. Nothing of the sort is to be found in the 
letter itself, Petrarch’s translation of the Tale of Griselda, is dated “ among 
the Euganean Hills,” namely, at Acqua; and Sir H. Nicolas justly observes, 
“jt is not likely that a person writing ‘from the Arqua,’ should have spoken 
‘of an excursion to Arqua.’” Bat we must refer the reader tu Sir HL, 
Nicolas for the rest of the argument, which we think very satisfactorily con- 
ducted. 

Having managed to thread our way through the mazes of this romaner 
we now return to the moie plodding business of life, and find Chaucer em 
ployed in more certain and workily affairs. The poet seems to have got 
through bis official duties, at least as wellasa dailer man; and sv pleased 
indeed, was his royal master, with the conduct of the mission, that he be 
stowed upon him especial marks of favour. Poets, says Juvenal, need gen 
erous Jiving; and so seems to have thought King Edward I11., for by his 
writ, dated at Windsor ou the 23d of Apiil, 1974, he granted to Chaucer a 
vitcher of wine daily, for life, to be received inthe port of London from the 
lands of the King’s butler. The allowance was soon afterwards commuted 
for a money payment; and such grants of wine seem to have been frequent 





works, about to be published by Mr. Pickering. 

Nothing can be predicated of Chaucer, either as to his parentage or the place 
of his birth. Clear enough it is, that in his works he made more account of 
acting nobly than of being nobly burn. The aristocracy he recognized was 
one of personal doing, not of family distinction. By that he had won asso- 
cialion with those who were of the privileged orders, and seems to have con- 
sidered that his talents entitled him to place himself with them on an equal 
looting. 

Even the time of his birth is uncertain; but it was, probably, in or about 
the year 1330—it is ovdinarily stated to be 1328. Woaether he was educated 
at Oxford or Cainbridge, or was not of either university, is equally doabtful. 
One thing seems clear, that he was originally intended for the law, and pos- 
sessed an acquaintance with the classics, divinity, astronomy, chemisiry, and 
the scholastic learning of the time In the year 1359, however, he was en- 
gaged in military life, and was with Edward the Third’s army in France, in 
which he appears tu have served for the first time. He was made prisoner by 
the French during the expedition which terminated with the Peace of Chartres, 
in May, 1360. When he returned to England is not known. But in 1367 
we find him one of the ‘ valets of the King’s Chamber,’ or ‘ Household,’ as 
it was sometimes called, a situation alway@filled by gentlemen, and in the re- 
ceipt of twenty marks for life, granted him by the king for his services ;—tor 
which he seems to have had , a8 about this period be married Philippa, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet, who was a ‘ demyiselle,’ or lady in at- 


ly made with nu other object ’ 

Chaucer was bow in the highway of preferment; and, on the 8h of June, 
1374, was appointed Comptroller of the Castoms and Subsidy of wools, 
skins, and tanned hides in the port of London. Te is said to have written 
the rolls of office with his own band, to have been continually present, tw 
have performed his duties personally, and to have had the custody of ‘the 
Coket. An annuity of 10/. for life was likewise granted him by the Dake of 
Lancaster; ant one Edmund Stapleton, of Kent, was his ward for about 
three vears, and Chaucer received tor his trouble 1044. From another ward- 
ship he seems to have benefited little: — 

‘ The only record that has bren found connected with Chaucer's execution 
of the othe of Comptrolier of the Castoms, is dated on the 12th of July, 1376, 
when the King granted him 71. 4s, 5d. being the price of some forfeited wool, 
because ope Fokn Kent of London, had cenveyed the said woul w Dordrechi, 
without having paid the duty, which sum had been obtained as fine from 
that person. In May, 1376, he received his own and his wife's pension, at 
the Exchequer; and afier Michaelmas, an advance of filty shillings was 
made t&him on account of the current hall year’s allowance, On the 15th of 
October 1376, and 12th of June 1377, be received his annuity from the Duke 
of Lancaster. Soon afier, he was twice paid 40s. by the Keeper of the 
King’s Wanirote, for his halt yearly Robe’s, as one of the King’s Esquires; 
and he received Gi. 2s. 6 1-24. for his daily allowance of a pitcher of wine 
from the 27th of October 1376 w the 2ist of June 1377.’ 
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“The capacity of Chaucer tor business may also be estimated from the 
fact, that in 1337, the King appointed Sir John Burley and himeselt to per- 
form some secret service, and that in February, 1376, he was likewise asso- 
ciated with Sic Thomas Perey (afterwards Earl of Worcester) in a secret 
mission to Flanders. Nay, farther, in the same February, 1377, ‘Chaucer,’ 
says Sir FH. Niebols, ‘was joined with Sir Gaichard d' Angle (aflerwards 
Eari of Huntingdon.) and Sir Richard Sturry, w negotiate a secret treaty tor 
the martiage of Richard Prince of Wales, with Mary, daugtter of the King 
ot France. The English envoys, he says, met thove of France at Montreuil- 





sur-Mer, where they remained some time, and then returned to England ; and 
in consequence of their proceedings, the trace with France was prolonged to | 
the first uf the ensuing May. Bat, as was not uncommon, Froissart has ap- 
parently blended two distinct negotiations.’ 

However this may be, Chancer tad returned to England before the follow- 
ing April, because, on the T1th of that month, he received with his own hands | 
201 at the Exchequer, which the King had given bim as a reward for divers 
journeys he had made in his service abroad. On the 16th cf the same month, 
also, “ several eminent persons (one of whom was, as Proissart states, Sir 
Guichard d’Angle,) were appointed Ambas<adors to negociate a peace with | 
France, but nothing is said in their commission of power tw treat for the 
young Prince ot Wales's marriage. Th sigh not named in thal commissio,,, 
Chaucer was either attached to the embassv, or was invrusted with some se- 
eret aflairs of a similar nature, for on the 20th of the same month letiers of 
protection were issued to him, to continue from that day to the first of August | 
ensuing, be being in the King’s service abroad; and on the 30th, the sum of | 
261. 1s. 4d. was paid for his wages on the occasion, But the payment of his 
expenses for the mission some years after, shows still more distinctly that the 
martiage was not then proposed. Edward the Third died in June in that 
year : and these documents, which are the last of his reign relating to Chau 
cer, prove that he was still one of the King’s Esquires, and that he enjoyed 
the royal coofidence and favour.” 

He saceeeded quite as well under Richard HL as under Edward UN. He 
was allached to the mission for negotiating the King's marriage with a daugh 
terof the French monarch. “ ‘The annuity of twenty marks, given him by 
the late King, was confirmed by letters patenffon the 23rd of March 1378; 
and in liew of the piteher of wine daily, bwenty marks a-year were granted to 
him on the 18th of April following.” 

On his return to England, he was with Sir Edward Berkeley, sent to Lom 
hardy to treat with Pernanio Viecomi, Lord of Milan, and Sir John Hawk 
wood ; the wages for which, we find, be duly received. 

‘Thus it is that one fancy vatestes afier another, and nothing but the fact 
remains, that Chaageer was a glorious poet, who had many friends, and wasa 
eapital man of business, Whenever hy could, we find that he personally re- | 
ceived bis pension, which be did on the Srd of February, 1379; though on the 
2tth of May in that year, and in July of the following, it was issued to him by 
assignment. He was then, probably, absent from England, but on the 9th of 
December 1379, he wasavain in London, receiving himse!f his two pensions ; 
and ‘in Noveinber, 1380, adds bis biographer, ‘he was personally paid bis 
wages, and the expenses incurred on his mission to Lombardy, together with 
his half-year's pensions; and in March, 1381, he received 22/. for his wages 
and the expenses of his missions to France in 1377, before-mentioned.’ It is 
pleasant to read of a poet receiving this well-earned payment ter doing the 
world's drudgery like any ordinary man, and thus keeping his mind, as well 
as his purse, free from poverty and its influences; for, by intercourse with 
men and maoners, needful experience is gained for the enriching of those po- 
etic studies to which his leisure only should be devoted. When, too, Chau 
cer needed special leisure tor his own purposes, it was readily, in considera- 
tion of his services, granted to him, as we tind, that on the 25th of November, 
1384, he was permitted to absent himself for one month trom the duties of 
Comptroller of the Customs and Subsidies, as well as that of the petty cus 
toins in the port of London, which he also held; nay, on the 17th of the follow. 
ing February he was allowed to nominate a permanent deputy, 

But other duties awaited him. We next find him Knight of the Shire for 
Kent, in 1386, and receiving for his parliamentary wages Ss, per diem for six- 
ty-one days,—being on the side of the ministerial party, headed by the Duke 
of Lancasier, and deposing as a witness for Richard Lord Serope, in defence 
sf his right to the arms, ‘azure a bend or, against the claim of Sir Robert 
Grosvenor; respecting which in the memoir before us, the reader will find a 
neat anecdote that will repay perusal 

To the biographer himsell our thanks are now especially due. for he relieves 
entirely the nemery of Chaucer from the aspersions to which it has been sub 
ject, on account of his dismissal, in 1386, (rom his official duties. ‘The only 
authority for these charges lies in the allegorical statements of the “ ‘Testament 
of Love,” a kind of work from which it is hazardous to make decided infer 
eaces. Sir H. Nicolas triumphantly remarks, ‘that at the very moment when 
Chaucer is supposed to have been a prisoner in the Tower, he was sitting in 
Parliament as a Knight of the Shire for one of the largestcounties in England.’ 
Whatever inconveniences Chaucer might have suffered about or soon afler | 
this perio!, aredouttless due to the political unsettiednedd of the times. When, 
in 1S8Y, the young King assumed the reins of government, Chaucer found 
friends among the new administration. 

On the 12th of July, 1389, he was appointed to the valuable office of Clerk 
of the King's Works at the Palace of Westminster, ‘Tower of London, Castle 
of Berkhamstead, the King’s Manors of Kennington, Eltham, Clarendon 
Sheen, Bytleet, Childern Lanvley and Feckenham; also at the Royal Lodge 
of Uatherbergh inthe New Forest, at the Lodges in the Parks of Clarendon, 
Childern Langley and Feekenham, and at the Mews tor the King’s falcons at 
Charing Cross, His daties, which he wa» permitted to execute by deputy, are 
fully deseribed in the patent: hissalary was two shilling per diem, and there 
were probably other sources of profit.’ 

This place he held for two years only, and afterwar’s had to subsist on such 
government payments and royal grants as be could obtain, in addition to his 

ension of 10. per year granted to him by the Duke of Lancaster in 1374, and 
bis wages as the King’s Esquire, (about 10s. yearly for rohes) 

There is no doubt that the busy life of the poet, notwithstanding all his dili 
gence and skill in affairs, closed in comparative poverty, Still he was hon- 
oured with the royal protection, and when he could not afford to wait for the 
usual periods of payment, parts of his pensions were paid him in advance 
But he was then old and infirm, and instead of receiving these sums himself, 
they were brought to him. * The close ot his career,’ says Sir H. Nis holas 
* was brightened by the bounty of his sovereign, and his was not one of the 
many disgraceful insiances in which Genius has been suffered to expire in 
penury and distress, ' 

Old age and poverty will come sometimes even tothe most prudent, and 
death alwavs. Chaucer's latter state, however, was not uncheered, por un- 
supported. The new sovereign doubled Chaucer's pension within four days 
atter he came to the throne, Hislast days were spent near Westminster Ab 
bey, having taken a lease of a tenement situated in the garden of the chapel 
of the Blessed Mary, at the annual rent of /. 13s. 4d 

‘The last notices of Chaucer are, that on Sat inday the @ist of February 
1400, he received the pension of 20. granted by the late King, and which 
Henry the Fourth had contirmed; and thaton Saturday the Sth of Jane fol 
lowing, 7/. being part of 8 13s. S54, due on the first of March, of the pension 
granted by Henry the Fourth, was received for him by Heary Somer, who 
was then Clerk of the Receipt of the Exchequer, afterwards Under ‘Treasu 
rer, and in M408 a Baron and subsequently Chance lor of that Court, .o whom 
Oeccleve addressed two balla is, and who was probably a relation ofthe ‘ Frere 
John Somere’ whose Kalendas is mentioned in Chaucer's Treatise on the As 
trolabe. Chaucer is said to have died on the 25th of Oetober 1400, at the age 
of 72, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The precise date of t 
cease stands on no better authority than the inscription on the tomb erected 
near his grave, by Nicholas Brigham, a poet anda man of literary attain 
ments in the year (456, who, from veneration for Chaucer, caused his child 
Rachel to be buried near the spot in June, 1551. It appears that a tomb had 
been be‘ore placed over his remains; andthe above date of his decease may 
have been copied from it. ‘There can, however, be little doubt of the correct 
ness of the period assigned to Chaucer's decease; for had be lived many 
weeks after the end of September, 1400, the payment of his ensions woul! 
have appeared on the Issue Roll of the Exehequer, commencing at Michael- 
mas in Tat vear and ending at Easter, M01; or at all events on some subse- 
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rather a neat article, agreed od a att trifle. Some years after this, 
some other of C Cook's ascertained that it had been sold as 
old meta), and then made application to Mr. Gibb w give it up ; but as he had 
bought it in i nee at the time that ithad belonged to Captain Cook, the 
more the applicant desired to have it, the more Gibb desired to keep it; and 
asits previous possesser had placed so little value on it, there was virtually no 
loss in its chatging hands, as it would be cared for and preserved the longer 
b{ one who had the good sense to see its worth. Mr. Gibb has since been of- 
fered thirty guineas for the kettle, but, of coarse, will not part with it. The 
kettle appears to be of French manutacture, is placed on a brass stand, and 
has a spirst lamp to keep it boiling when on the table. It is beheved to be 
about seventy-six years since it was made, and, like Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
portable beef-steak pan, must have been a singular curiosity in its day, although 
there are plenty manufactured now in Birmingham nearly similar in con 
“truction.’ 
—_ eo 

Acnion or Licer on Prosts.—Dr. Gardiner’s experiments on the action 
of yellow light in producing greeu colour, and indigs lent the movements ot 
plants, detailed in the Philosophical Magazine, tend to prove the following: 


j Ist, that chiorophy! is produced by the more laminous rays, the maximum 


being in the yellow ; 2d, this furmation is due to pure light, an imponderable 
distinct from all others ; 3d, that the ray towards which plants bend oecupies 
the indigo space of Fraunhoter; 4th, this taovement is duc to pure light, as 
distinguished from heat and tithonicity ; bth, that pure light is capable of pro- 
ducing changes which result in the development of palpable motion ; 6th, the 
bleaching ot chlorophy| is most active in those parts of the spectrum which 
possess little influence in its production, and are complementary to ihe yellow 
rays; 7th, this action is also due to pure light. And to disprove the theory of 
De Candolle, and the conclusions of Mr. Hunt and others, Dr. Gardner decries 
the ase of selutions and coloured glasses as objectionable, and is convinced 
that no perfect results can be obtained except with the spectrum. 

Amongst other applications of these facts ts vegetable physiology, the fol- 
lowing is a curious speculation. The author says: ‘It is impossit le to con- 
clude without ealling the attention of physiologists to the remarkable fact 
proved in the second part of this paper, that indigo light possesses a soliciting 
power capable of governing the direction of the stems, peduncles, &e., of 
plants; an action accomplished by light incomparat ly feeble in comparison 
with the yellow rays, The blue of the atmosphere is searcely less intense 
when compared with the sun's bearns. Does not the colour ef the sky, there- 
fore, regulate the upright growth of stems to a certain extent? It is not in 
virtue of the soliciting turce therein that plants continue to grow erect when- 
ever other disturbing forces are in equilibrio?’ 





Vavicties. 


Aw Eviscorat, Wrr.—* The Right Rev. the Bishop of B , preaching 
lately in the city, observed thatthe Christian religion was, at this time, in a 
condition not much unlike that of its great Master; for, between superstition 
on the one hand, and enthusiasm on the other, it was crucified between 
twothieves.” Verily, the year of grace, 1441, bears a strong family likeness 
{0 its predecessor.—Durham Chronicle. 

The Queen presented the Ojibbeway Indians with 20/. and some tartan. 
is said that they preferred the cheque to the plaid, 

A Noven Avvrowrment.—The following, on a large placard, is exhibited 
at the door of a marine store-dealer’s shop, in Sheflicld street. Clare-market : 

tag merchant and bone dealer to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and Prince 
Albert. ; 

“TLlow wise we would be did we but know our own ignorance,” said a 
moralising youth one day to his friend. “ Yes,” returned the person address- 
ed; “we would then know everything we don’t know.” 
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Why is whispering in company improper ?—Becanse ‘tis not allowed 
(aloud.) 

A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus—“ With time and patience the mul- 
berry leat becomes satin.” 

‘To clear wine, draw it off in botiles, which expose in an airy thoroughfare 
for several days, placing a cork-screw in each bottle, which must not be 
watched. A larger quantity may be sooner cleared in this manner than in 
any other, 

Paddy when told a stove would save 
Just ha/f his usual fuel, 

Replied “ Arrah, then two ll have, 
And save it al/, my jewel. 

To Carve Povirry.—Fowls have seldom more than two wings. [1 is ad- 
visable, therefore, in carving them, to remember this. Heip the particular 
guests to a wing or breast; and when they are gone, it is good breeding to ask 
the unimportant people, ‘if they have a preference for any part.’ 

Precert ann Pracrice.—A humorous comment on systems of § artificial 
inemory’ was made by a waiter at an hotel where Feinagle dined, atier hay- 
ing given one of his lectures. A few minutes atter the professor left the ra- 
ble, the waiter entered with uplifted hands and eyes, exclaiming, ‘ Well, | 
protest, the memory-iman has forgotten his umbrella !’ 

‘Why is our marriage like the British flag ?’ said an honest Jack tar to his 
bride, on their wedding day, ‘Because it is a union, Jack,’ was the quick 
reply 

Jusr tue Same 
Flying Gull. 
chine.’ 


One of the Ojibbewayan Indians, we see, is called ‘ The 
This, translated into common sense, means ‘ The Aerial Ma- 


A lady, desiring her butler to be saving of an excellent tun of small beer, 
asked him how it might best be preserved?) ‘I know of no method so effec- 
tal, my lady,’ says the butler, ‘as placing a barrel of good ale by the side of 
it! 

To ascertain the weight of a horse, place your toe under the animal's foot 
while he is standing still. 

Maxim —Remember that time is money ; but that it does not follow a man 
is a capitalist who has a great quantity of it on his hands, 

The chureh of St. Alexander Neyskoi, at St. Petersburg, is named after the 
canonized Grand Duke Alexander, whose remains were brought there in a 
silver coffin! It was in this same church Kohl, the traveller, was told by a 
guide, pointing to a corner of the building, ‘ There lies a Cannibal!’ The 
inscription announced it to be the Russian General Hannibal; but as the 
Russians have no Ef, they change that letter almost always into K, and hence 
the extraordinary, and not very flattering misnomer, given to the deceased 
warrior 

Formon Inrecticence.—Fraxcr.—King Louis Philippe has most hand- 
somely forwarded to the Duke de Bordeaux a plan of the Paris fortifications 
Srain.—'The Queen has been pleased to command, for the greater convenience 
of her subjects, that there be a change of Ministry once a week, aad that there 
shall be no Government on Sundays. 

‘As you do not belong to my parish,’ said a clergyman to a begging sailor 
with a wooden leg, ‘ you cannot expect that I should relieve you.’ ‘Sir,’ 
saic the sailor, with a noble air, ‘1 lost my leg fighting for all parishes.’ 

Previously to 1700 the Russian army was clothed with foreign wax llens; 
at present the use of foreign cloths for the army is prohibited, and the Russian 
cloths, of worse quality and higher cost, are wholly used. 

Torruine ur.—It has been reckoned that, since 1830, the period of the con- 
quest of Algiers, by adding together all the bulletins published in the minis- 
terial prints, the French have conquered in the north of Africa, 3184 Arab 
tribes, 87,729,400 sheep, 3,064,000 oxen, and 917,822 camels. The most 
yenray chief, after Abd-el-Kader, has been captured 250 times.—Alphonse 

Carr's Giuepes. 

Lord Jetlry says, he was informed the other day by Mr. Cadell, that he had 
sold not less than sixty thousand volumes of the Waverly novels in the course 
of last year, and that the demand for them, instead of slackening, had been for 
some time sensibly on the increase ! 

Harry Manx.—The wife of a carpenter named Shutt, who resides at Pan- 
nall, has, within the past year, presented her ‘lord and master’ with no less 











quent Roll. The tomb which Brigham erected to Chaucer still remains, and 
iorms one of the most interesting objects in Poet's Corner.” 

Brief as the memoir before us is, we must rank it among the most pleasant 
gifts for which we are indeed to Sir H. Nicolas. Of the genius of Chaucer 
we are not called to write, having already devoted many columus to that sub 
ect. Its versatility, as his biographer observes, was doubtless extraordinary 
having filled the various stations o a soldier, and Esquire of the King’s 
Househol | of Envoy on numerous foreign missions, of Comptroller of the 
Customs, of Clerk of the Works, and of Member ot Parliament, in addition 
to that of poet. 


— 
CAPTAIN COOK’S COPPER KETTLE. 

This relic of Captain Cook ts satd to have been given to his heirs, among 
other property, afier the arrival of the ‘ Resolution’—the ship in which he 
performed his last unfortunate voyage. According to a local paper, it is now 
the property of James Gibb, Esq., of Castleton, near Dollar, in Clackmannan- 
shire, who obtained possession of it in the following manner :— Phe last heir 
of Captain Cook,’ says our amhoriyy, ‘ who possessed this cabin utensil was 
Dr. Cook of Hamilton, who had it fora length of time; but it so happened 
that his lady did not place so great a value upon it as he did, and therefore 
sent it to the late Mr. Reid, coppersmith Harnilton, to be disposed of as old 
bras. when, fertunately, Mr. Gibb happened to be in the coppersmith’s at the 
same moment, and seeing that the kettle was lik:ly to be of some use, ard 
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than four children. On the 9h of January, 1843, she broaght forth twin 
daughters, and prior to the expiration of the same year she was again delivered 
of a couple of fine boys, who, with their mother, are doing well. 

Isic or Wionwr—Iiwportarion or M.P.’s —On Tuesday last, 54 young 
vagabonds, the offscourings of the country, were received at Parkhurst prison 
from the Milbank Penitentiary ; they were all marked with the initials, M.P 

Hampshire Independant 

Remarcarek Guaxce is Prorerry —When Lawrence Sherifi, grocer and 
citizen of London the third part of a field of 24 acres, in the parish of 
Holborn, for the endowmant of a grammar school at Rugby, it produced po 
more than Si. a vear. This field was called Conduit-close, and was nearly 


ett 


half-a-mile from any house It is now covered with buildings, add the 
rental exceeds 10,000). a-year. The field bas risen in value trom &/. to 10,000/ 
and upwards 

OSTENTATION OF THe SromiaNs.—In Sicily every house is a palace, and 











every handiecratt a protession; every respectable person is addressed as his 
excelleney, and even a servant on an errand is charged with an embassy.— 
This attachment to osientation is so inveterate, that the poorer nobility and 
gentry are penarivus to an extreme in thir domestic arrangements, and almost 
siarve themselves to be able to appear abroad in the evenine with an equip 
age, offen mean, and calculated rath®r to indicate poverty than comfort 
Smytt's Memoirs of Ste : ; 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 

NDER 8. a} 7 ! . 

U Seam he sey <i HENRY WREAKS, NoJ13 Bicecker Sueet, hear 
For Board and Tuition in al! the English branches, including the French 





language, per quarter, pavabie m ad ’ 
Washing. ou = — “rt -) 
Fuel for the season, 4 ow 
tionery, aid the use of the Giobes and Maps, 200 


Extra charges for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
regulated }) tue Teachers in those branches. 

the best Masters are employed. 

The young tadies to be provided with theirown bedstead, bedding, 
Saphias, sliver spoons, forks aud goblet 


TESMS FOR 


Singing, Drawing and Dancing, ale 


towels, dinner 


DAY SCHOLARS. 


Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter, $2000 
“in the junior 0 do 1400 
Preparatory Scholars, & to 12 00 


Quarters commence on the 15th September, 3d December. 23d February wna 15th 
May ; but pupiis will be received at any imtermediate perniod—the proportion of the 
quarter only veng charged. A quarter's notice to be given previous to the removal of 
2 pupil, or the payment of the quarter will be required. 

Vacation from Ist August to 15th September, 

REFERENCES, 

rev. Dr. Lyell. Rev L.P W Batch. Josiah archibald, Esq. Edward Whitehouse 
Fsq. Vdward F. Sanderson. Esq. Ven’dle Arehdeacon Cummins, Istand of Trinidad’ 
Hon. W.H. Burnley, Isiand of Trinidad. Anthony Barclay, Eeq.. British Consui. 
Joseph Blain, Esq Joseph Fowler, Esq. Arent 8. Depeyster, E«qg. H. Peugnet, 
Esq. Alex Von Pifster, Esq. Dr. Wetnerti!, Philadelphia. Joseph Lawton, P 
Charleston. Capt. W. Slater U.S. N. Dr Ceales. Dr. T. ©. vorter. br. Bartlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Evy , British Consul, New Orleans, Robert Stark, Esq., New Orleans. 

a. 


TT? following articles belonging to MADAME SUTTON whois about leqwing for 
Europe, will be disposed of by eubsernption ; wey are of great value and quite 
recherche 

1A <7 large and splendid painting in oils representing the studio of an Artist sur- 
rounded by his family and pupils. 

2A superb gilt juggler clock with music made to order in Europe and a great curios. 
ity. 
3A magrificent gilt Dresden porcelsin vase formerly belonging to Murat brother-in- 
«tw of Napoleon. 

4 A tike magnificent gilt porcelain vase also formerly belonging to Murat represent- 
ing a female figure on ove side and a beautiful landscape oo the other. 

5 A beautifully arranged ship clock ofa oifferent design from any in the country—the 
above articles (with full parveulars; canbe seen at Atwiil’s Music Store Broadway, 
Also at private sale a superb horizontal grand actioned piano fo: te made te oder in 
Europe, the instsument can be seen between 1-2 past 10 and 1 o'clock and after 4 P.M. 
at 56 Varick street. M22 
CLASS TEACHING. 

M*: BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute has opened two 
classes,of five pupils in each class. There wiil be a junior ciass for beginners, 
and another for those Who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Mess:s. Pirth & fall's, Messrs. Atwaii’s, He witt’s, Miilett’s 
Chambers & Gordon's Musis Stores. Tesms m derate feb 24 tf 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPUTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines nis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





7 go a ” . a 
REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANABA. 
HE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every facility for promoting settle. 
ment tn Canada, will remit any sum of Money. no matter how stnall th: amount 
may be, to any part of Engiand, Ireland, Scotiand, Germany, or Europe 
The Commissioners will, at the oplion of the Settlers, «+r other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the Company in Li ndon, payable at Three Days Sight, whien 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the ¢ oimn issioners will 
piace the monies in the Aands of the Individuals for whom they are intended 
During the iast by the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, in 
three huadred and twenty-nine Remuttances, the sui of 42.900 13s. id., averaging 
about £9 each remittance. 
£1438 327 in 185 Remittances to Ireland. 


L075 1W2in AS du to Eoglaid end Wales. 
£441 145in Ss do to Scoland 
£4 35 32m 1 do to Germany. 


£2990 13 4in 329 Remittances. 
Canada Company's Office, Vrederick-street. 


Toronto, 1th Febiuary, 1844. feb 17 aoq 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth, Itis an unfailing prevent»tive of baldness. and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
tuining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavurion.— Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar O71,” surrounded by a cormbimation of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portreit of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.2 label the words Rowlund’s Macassar 
(nl are eograved more than 1500 times.conta ning 29.025 ‘ette:s. 

Rowland's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration «ver known for dissipating tan. prmples, freckles and othe- coteneous disore 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skip roftard white in the most incler ent weather. 

Rowlai d's Odonto is withoul a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS 4 securily against counterfeits a stall labe! is attach: d to «very botile and box o 
the above articies, bearing the names of the subscribers whe are the Agcuts for Messre 

Rowland & Son DUDGE, CLMMING & CU., New York. 








Feb 5—1lv eow 
- JNO. W. 8. HOWS, as 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
nov 11-3m 


469 Broadway 
ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is fa 
superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Etrope, 
have also asserted the Ashburtonas unegualied in flavour and gout lo any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. % 
OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent meu in the United States, for which they take this opporsunity 
of returning their most gra‘eful thanks 














To be obtained retaii at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 307 Broadway ; and at best 
Family Grocerres Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 1° Pront-street tb3 


FOR SALE.—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 
HOUSES, &e. 

he whole forming 4 most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 

talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
inore ; but according toa plan of the property. it contains 217 45 arpents, equal 186-71 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal is 3 1 2 miles on the 
rood leading to Quebec. The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upou a substratum of lime stone, upon a 
gradual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 
Mhence further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy lvain ard fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well sdapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farmhaving an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing @ 
decided advantage over farms in general. 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately in the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Huadyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents, on which there is 
a cattie-feeding stable with todder loft above, capable of feeding 152 bead of cattle 
being 277 feet long, bv 33 feet wide, the cattle stand ng head to head, with acentra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage beliund to cleanthem. ‘This cattle feedinl, 
establichment may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the farmg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant «upply of ma: ure. There is also a, 
farm dwelling hevse of wood on this part of the frontanda large barnalso of wood 
for the stonng of grain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling 

On another part of the front there is a handsome stone Cottace or Villa, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with out-houses. within an enclosure of 59 arpests tasteful- 
ly laid Out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa,as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both tothe seller and purchaser. It has been vatued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 210L inde- 
pendent of the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, it would be worth 
250L of annual rent 

The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and cov- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to work at a small expense. The works are 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labvur and fuel and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According to a valuation 
bv competent judges, the buildings, machinery and the etensils were valued in IS41 at 
T604L, vs. 3d. cy 

Offers for the above property, or parts the reof, are respectfully invited till July next; 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by pubtie sale. 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) for further information to 

JOUN GLASS, St. 





Alexis street. 
Montreal, 2ith February, 1844 mh9 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S MONUMENT, now 
l being erected at Edinburgh. commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished io 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most heanufa 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulten-ctreet, at the very low price of $2 00. 
I EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persen 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit: er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4. and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight. without aiscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in Englend. Scotland, and Wales 
this is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as « precludes loss by mail. ’ 
Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S$. J. SYLVESTER, 22 ‘V al! st.,and 1°0Droadway. 
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POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
Halifax, Nora Scotia, March 8th, 1844 

My pear Sir.—In my last communication from here I intimated that a 
fierce opposition to the Government was organizing by Messrs. Howe, Uni- 
acke, and MeNab, the three ex-Councillors ; and that exciting scenes in the 
House of Assembly night be expected on the opening of the Provincia! Par- 
liament. I did not then anticipate that the first trial of strength between the 
parties would involve such a contest as has just ended; or thata pitched bat- 
Je of extraordinary length would so soon be fought. In commencing a cam- 
paign, either political or military, there are generally some little preludes to 
the great drama—slight skirmishes, affairs of advanced guards, forcing in of 
outposts, and the like. Here, however, the combatants have at once rushed 
into general collision, with the fury of gladiators ; and the first day of the first 
Session has been the commencement of a Parliamentary engagement of un- 
equalled duration, for it lasted a whole fortnight. 

The speech of the Lieut. Governor, Lord Falkland, has been published in 
all the Provincial papers, and need not here be copied. But, for the sake of 
making this letter more perspicuous, it may be stated, that his Excellency in 
the latier part of it informed the Legislature his best energies had been de vot- 
ed to the advancement of the interests and happiness of this Province for 
nearly four years. That being satisfied a Government composed of indivi- 
duals of one politics] party oaly was ill suited to its actual condition, it had 
been his earnest desire to administer the affairs of the Colony with the advice 
of an Executive Council in which all interests should be represented. That 
such was still his intention; his conviction of the pernicious nature of Party 
Government being unchanged. That he was determined to maintain inviolate 
the Royal Prerogative ; and was persuaded, that in following the line of poli- 
cy he had hitherto practised, he should best secure the support of the Legisla- 
ture and the affections of the people of the Province. 

Now, on calmly and dispassionately reviewing this speech, there really does 
not appear to be anything in it on which a debate might be expected to hinge. 
The allusion to the Prerogative is slight and general. Whilst the instruc- 
tions respecting the propriety of calling leading men of all parties to his Coun- 
cil, which Lord Falkland received before leaving England, his well known 
sentiments on that subject, and the ‘successful coalition system he had long 
maintained, might well justify him in reprobating Party Government. 

Sed Dis aliter visum. The demagogues, or demigods, in the House of As 
sembly, thought otherwise. When Mr. Wilkins, one of the members for 
Hants, moved an address in the Assembly, echoing the speech in the usual 
courteous manner, Mr. Huntingdon, member for Yarmouth, read and moved 
an amendment stating the House was not prepared to form an opinion on the 
subject of Party Government, and assured his Excellency that when he sur- 
rounded himself with a Council possessing the confidence of the Assembly, 
the support of that House would be extended to the measures of his Govern- 
ment. Hereupon issue was joined—Amen ment versus Original Address— 
and for thirteen mortal days your patient Correspondent sat in the lobby of the 
House, edified by a succession of common-places, sophistries, indifferent Eng- 
lish, worse logic, misrepresentatiens, and frothy declamation ; relieved oc- 
casionally, he is happy to say, by a goodly proportion of sound and lucid rea- 
soning and really good speaking. 

Before proceeding farther I ought to mention that, through the whole debate, 
the deportment of the members was correct and gentlemanly; and although 
the most virulent political hostilities were felt, and the hardest hits interchang- 
ed, they stabbed and slashed each other with great propriety and decorum. It 
is also due to the Assembly to state that sentiments of loyalty to the Crown, 
attachment to the Parent Land, and respect for the Lieut. Governor, were uni- 
formly expressed when the subject appeared to require it. 

It is my desire in‘giving you a precis of this monster debate neither to ex- 
tenuate ner exaggerate, nor “ set down aught in malice.” It is no easy task 
to condense an analysis of its main points and arguments within any réason- 
able bounds ; but to do so as intelligibly as possible it may be convenient to 
notice the chief offences imputed to Lord Falkland’s Government. These 
are five in number, ramely:—The Dissolution of the late Assembly. ‘The 
appontment of Mr. Almon to the Executive Council. The change of policy 
predicated thereon. The allusion to the Prerogative in the Speech; end the al- 
lusion to Party Government. I cannot, of course, give all the arguments pro 
and con ; but the following are the principal. 

First. The Dissolution.—It was urged by most of the early spe:kers on 
the opposition side, that Lord Falkland’s Government had been uniformly sup- 
ported by the late House of Assembly; that he had always acknowle ‘ged 
this in his official communications, and that when Jast proroguing the A+sem- 
bly his Lordship expressed himself well satisfied with its conduct. Unier 
these circumstances, it was asked, what adequate cause couli be assigned for 
dissolving such a house? Farther, it was urged, the dissolution was deter- 
mined on against the advice of the Liberals in the Council. It bad been or- 
dered suddenly ; and the consequent elections took place during very inclemcn, 
weather, at the beginning of winter. 

To this the members of the Government and their friends replied, that, in 
the first place, it was not usual for a Parliament to sit out its full time either 
in England or the Colonies; and for thie there were weighty reasons. Black- 
stone had laid it down, that, by suffering a Parliament to sit out every Session, 
the Royal Prerogative of dissolving would be endangered trom desuetude, 
And when the Constitution of this Province was established, it was admitted 
onalisides, that although the Provincial Assembly was nomina!ly quadrennial, 
it would be triennial in practice, Farther, they averred, that, however incon- 
venient to the members of the Assembly a dissolution might be a frequent 
opportunity of exercising their franchises cou!d only be considered a privilege 
to the electors, and the country at large. As to the objection about the weather, 
the answer was, that when a necessity for calling a new Patliament could be 
proved, the weather was a secondary consideration. Besidrs, it was aded, 
the Parliament of 1840 was elected at the same season of the year, but noboly 
then talked of the weather. 

There were good reasons for this dissolution. An important difference of 
opinion existed between the members on some grave subjects. Mr. Howe had 
given notice of a motion for the beginning of the fourh Session, declaratory 
of wantof confidence in the Government of which himself was a member. 
And an opinion of the same gentleman had been given at a mecting ot the 
Council, and duly recorded, that the Government would be too weak 10 carry 
any measure thrcugh the Assembly at its next meeting. An additional rea- 
son was, that one or two important measures must be submitted to the House 
during the present winter, which would take some time to complete, and 
might require reference to England. These would be proposed with greater 
propriety in the first Session of a new House, than the last of an old one. Fi- 
nally, exclaimed the supporters of Government, our strongest argument, or 
rather the only one.required, is the constitution of the present House. When 
half its number are new members what greater proof can there be of the pro- 
priety of the dissolution ? 

On this point at least the opposition appear to have been clearly beaten in; 
to silence, as no reference was made to the dissolution during the last four or 
five days of the debate. 

Second. The appointment of Mr. Almon to the Executive Coyneil.—Mr. 
Almon is a foremost merchant of Halifax, the President of the Bank ot No- 
va Scotia, of the Halifax Marine Insurance Company, and of one or two 
other commercial corporations. In 1838 he was one of a deputation sent 
from this Province to Quebec, to confer with Lord Durham respecting a 
Federal Union of the British Province. He is a gentleman in affluent cir- 
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cumstances, and of high moral character, but has been always moderate in 
polities. 

To all this there can be no denial; but the opposition insist that Mr. Al- 
mon is a Conservative, and theretore should noi have been aided to the ‘on- 
servalive section ofthe Council which was alreedy numerically preponderant. 
They by no means questioned the right of the Lieut. Governor to make the 
appointment : all that they maintained was that its exercise was injudicious, 
Mr, Almon was at the head of the Bank of Nova Scotia, and in his new po- 
sition of Councillor, might, when backed by his brother-in-law the Attorney- 
General, and the Conservative majority, exercise an influence in the discus- 
sion of fiscal questions unfavourable to the Provin« ¢, though advantageous 
to the Bank. Moreever, they argued, if Mr. Almon wished for the honoar of 
being an Executive Councillor, he should have sought it through the proper 
channel—the representation of some constituency in the House of Assembly. 

The speakers on the Government side replied, that any attempt to establish 
a permanent numerical equality of Liberals and Conservatives in the Couu- 
cil would be impracticable, and absurd even if possible; since such policy 
must be founded on the assumption of equality of talentand character amongst 
the members. Whereas experience proved, that in every corporation one 
clever man wasequal tothree or four of a different description. In confirmation 
ofthis they appealed to the superior influence of Mr. Howe and his liberal col- 
league McNab, in the distribution of Government patronage for the last three 
years, over six or seven Conservative Councillors, according to their own cal- 
culation. It was no pari of the new system of Responsible Government that 
Councillors should pass exclusively from the Assembly to the Council cham. 
ber. Considering all circumstances that House had already, perhaps, an 
influence disproportionate to two other branches of the Legislature ; but, this 
point conceded, it would become most dangerously predominant. Mr, Al- 
mon ought to be judged by his acts, and not by an arbitrary political designa- 
tion. He had always been a moderate man, and some of his Conservative 
friends repudiated him in that character, and called him a Liberal. The ob- 
jections to him as a banker were most illiberal, hypothetical, and visionary. 
The great mercantile interests of Halifax were not fully represented at the 
Council Board, and Lord Falkland had judged it necessary to appoint one of 
the first merchants, disliking extremes in politics, to supply the defieiency. 
This was the plain truth of the matter. : 

Finally, they asserted, that as the ex-Councillors themselves admitted the 
greatrespeciability of Mr. Almon, and had made no objections to his having 
a seat in the Legislative Council, their condemnation of the appointment and 
the attempt made by the Press under their influence to proseribe Mr. Almon, 
was most unfair and un-English, ‘They had prejudiced the case without evi- 
denee; and, reversing the noble British principle of presuming innocence 
where there was no proof of guilt, they had presumed political guilt against 
the assertion and appearance of innocence. 

Third. A change of policy predicated upon Mr. Almon's appointment.— 
This appeared to be a very weak point with the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. Their arguinents when analysed turned out mere surmises, The op. 
position had no facts, no proofs whatever of any change of policy. They said 
Mr. Almon’s appointment was an indication, tending to create suspicwn, 
that the Lieut. Governor had changed his upright and impartial system of 
administration. To this conjecture, for it was nothing more, the Government 
speakers opposed Lord Falkland’s positive assertion, that no change had taken 
place, and that none should take place. He had always acted on the princi- 
ple of uniting the chief talent of both parties in his Councils, conceiving it 
best for the peace and happiness of the Province. He had been supported by 
the Government at home, and the Legislature here, in so doing: it was there- 
fore both his duty and his interest to persist in this course. Why then, itwas 
asked, should his Excellency, who had hitherto been deemed candid, honour- 
able, and trust-worihy, be now doubted in denying the accusation of change 
of policy It was & most unfounded and unworthy imputation. 

Fourth. The allusion to the Royal’ Prerogative in the Speech —The op- 
position asserted that this introduction of a reference to the Prerogative was 
both unwise and unnecessary, if not unconstitutional; and one of the speak- 
ers quoted the Quarterly Review as a high Tory authority on the subject. 
The less that was sail about the Prerogative the better. It had been much 
abu ed forme ly, and these abuses had cost Charies the First his head, and 
G: orge the Taird hisihir een Provinces.* It might be abused again. The 
epresentative of the C:own should not be mixed up in party sirife. He 
should noi descend into the arena, nor ran the risk of soiling the royal robes 
amidst the tumult of the combat. He, like the Sovereign in whose place he 
stood, could do no wrong ; «nd should be contented with calmly reviewing 
te battle from his throne, and awarding the meed of victory. This was the 
true Responsible doctrine—his excellency could do no wrong, but his Council 
were answerable for his acts, and would be made responsible to that House, 
There wes no wish nor desire on the part of the opposition to interfere with 
the Prerogative. 

Their adversaries on the opposite benches adinitted the responsibility of the 
Execuiive Council to that House, and that when they were una’le to obtain 
the support of the Assembly they must resign. ‘This was an important point 
gained by Responsivle Guverninent, which they highly approved. But they 
al ogether denied the applicability of the great principle—* Th: Sovereign 
can do no wrong”—w any Colonial Gove nor. This parallel was absurd, 
What, a man, a subject of the Crown, who might be sued at law, convicted, 
fined, imprisoned, impeached, and even hanged—lixe Governor Wall —was 
it to be said that he could do no wrong! The doctrine was monstrous. They 
also denied that any proper patallelisia existed between the Executive Coun- 
ci} here and either a Cabinet Council or a Privy Council at home. 

‘They were weil av are that no sane politician at the present day would 
medilate an open attack on the Prerogative; nevertheless it might be assailed 
in a more dangerous manner, covertly, insidiously, and in disguise. Even 
the resignation of their seats in the Council—which was a right appertaining 
to the mem ers of the Board—inight be so timed and managed, and combined, 
as to have a diret coercive effct upon the Royal Prerogative. This had 
jately been the case, and what was called elsewhere a passive resistance had 
been mad: to its free exercixe. The simultaneous resignation of Messrs. 
H we, Uniache, and McNab, on the eve of the meeting of a new Parlia- 
ment, was evidently intended to force the Lieut. Governor in this indirect 
manne’, into an acquiescence with their wishes, or break up his Government. 
He was therefore fully justified in affirming in the Speech that the Preroga. 
tive should be maintained inviolate. 

Fifth The paragraph alluding to Party Government.—lt was urged by 
the opposition, that there had not been sufficient discussion and agitation of 
the great question of Party Government in the Province, to justify the promi- 
nent notice and condemnation it had received in the Speech. And that, al- 
though the balanced state of the two great parties might make such a Gov- 
ernment inexpedient at present, this state of things would probably be of short 
duration; and then a decided preponderance of either side would make a 
Party Government the true policy of the Province. Bat, by echoing the part 
of the Speech that condemned it, this Hoase would commit Nova Scotia toa 
plan of Government which might eventually be very injurious. Pariy Gov- 
ernment had existed in Canada under the sanction of the British authorities, 
and wonld still be in succersfal operation there but for the recent blander of 
Mr. Lafontaine and his colleagees. That was the model for this Province. 
Party Government had aimest invariebly existed in England; aad the Re- 
formers bere wished supremely 7 the introduction and establishment of 


* This is historically untrue. Both the fiscal and coercive measures adopted in 


England previous to the American revolt, and in the atiempt .o crush r were carried 


by large Parliaweutary majorities, and were popular throughout the 





British pulitical principles in the Goverament of this Colony, The Amend- 
ment, in stating that this House was not prepared to express any opinion on 
the subject ot Panty Government, meant no distrepect to his Excellency the 
Lieut. Governor. Every member of the Assembly regarded him asa noble- 
man of exalted character, who was solely influenced by what he conceived 
would tend to the benefy of the Province 

The suppoiters of the Government met these arguments thus, It was no- 
worious that the Liberal Press bere had advocated Party Government for the 
last two years; and that Mr. liowe had even proposed to Lord Palkland te 
form a Party Government of Liberals, if he would dismiss the Attor- 
ney General, for which that gentleman was prepared w pledge the support 
ot the House of Assembly. It was also well known that Mr. Howe 
and Mr. McNab, two members of the Couneil, had advocated Party Govern- 
ment on the Hustings lately ; and that other candidates had also given their 
opinions, for or against it, during the elections, In fact had been very 
generally mooted and discussed, not only lately, but for the last two years; and 
none had condemned it in stronger terms than Mr Howe himself. The Lieut. 
Governor, therefore, could not pass over so imporiant a matter when opening 
a new Parliament; and as it was his duty to advert to the subject, it was fit- 
ling that he should express openly the strong opinion he entertained of the per- 
nicious operation of Party Government in so small a community as this,— 
particularly as such opinion would be in perfect agreement with his instruc- 
tions, an’ the course of his Administration ever since his arrival. 

To slur over this part of the Speech, in the uncourteous way intended by 
the Amendment, would be unusual, disingennous, and personally disrespect- 
ful to the Lieutenant Governor. As to binding the Province for the future, 
bo such consequence could follow. The Address only states what appears to 
this House the best policy uader present circumstances. And as the great 
majority of the speakers on both sides had condemned Party Government in 
the abstract, and al! had stated that it would be undesirable at present, what 
rational objection could be made to answering the Lieutenant Governor's 
speech in the usual manner ? 

With respect to Canada, it was asked—Is Nova Scotia prepared for the 
constitution established there by the Act uniting the Provinces? Canada had 
been represented as the Utopia of the Reformers, but the Opposition speakers 
had blinked all the defects ofthe Canadian edition of Responsible Government 
in their desire to blazon its merits, Was this House eager for an enormous 
Civil List, over which it could have no control | For a large Pension List? 
Fora high qualification of members in real property? For the sole initiation 
of money Votes by members of the Government? Trae, the Canadian Poli- 
ticians at the helm Aad blundered, and enormously blundered; but the course 
pursued here by the seceding Councillors, and their supporters in this House, 
only led necessarily to the same fatal mistake, The one set of gentlemen pro- 
posed to coerce the Queen's Representative prospectively—the others only for 
the present, as a stepping-stone to the future. In Canada they had been ac- 
cessaries Lefore the fact—here, affer it. As to Party Government in England, 
there could be no analogy between i/, involving such enormously extended 
and diversified Imperial interests, and the petty affairs of such a Colony as 
this. Besides, even there, Party Government is conducted in a spirit of lib- 
erality and generosity unknown on this side ofthe Atlantic. Ona change of 
Ministry in England, all subordinate officers of the Government remain un- 
disturbed in their posts; and when a clever naval or military officer's services 
are required—or even an able Civil Governor's—the inquiry is not—"Is he 
Whig or Tory?” but, “Is he fitted for his work 7” 


I believe you will find the pith of the debate in this abridgment. Day af- 
ter day there were certainly all kinds of rechauffes, and variations of the main 
arguments; and innumerable episodes of political criminations, and recrimin- 
ations, and exculpations, and negations, and a propos de rien conversations, 
and Responsible Government felicitations ; but at these | can only glance.— 
Having in my last letter mentioned the names of some of the plincipal public 
men, and intimated that they would probably figure in the Hall of ihe Aseem- 
bly on the late oceasion, perhaps a very brief notice of their oratorical per- 
furmances may not be unacceptable to your readers. I am well aware that to 
criticise such men is no common presumption; yetl am old enough to be 
able to compate their speeches with those of the “ fortes an te Agamemnona"— 
our Agamemnon being Sir Robert—Gratian, and Canning, and Mr. Brough- 
am, and young Lord Jolin, and Mr, Peel, and others: from whose lips, for two 
London winters, eloquence flowed, as in a living stream, into my delighted 
ears. Your Correspondent has also had good opportunities of contrasting the 
Nova Scotia Parliamentary speaking with that of other Colonial Assemblies ; 
and it has not saffered by the comparison. 

The Speaker, Me. Witttam Youno. As first in rank, | must mention this 
gentleman. He had been Speaker of the last Assembly during its third ses- 
sion, and had given much satisfaction in the Chair, In consequence of this 
proved fitness, and also, as is believed, an implied pledge of moderation in 
political debate, becoming his high post, he was lately unanimously re-elected, 
But I presume that Mr. Young could not have entered into such engagement, 
ot forgot his promise ; for very early in the debate he merged the decorous im- 
partiality of the President in the fiery zeal of the partizan; and being a re- 
markably good and impressive speaker, made the best speech on the opposi- 
tion side. In this oration he went so far as to point out to the new members 
the line of political conduct they should follow ; availing himself of the adven- 
titious aid of his silk gown and band, to give effect to his impassioned efforts, 
jn his quality of Leader of the Opposition. 

Whatever private respect | may entertain lor the Speaker, it must not be 
concealed that his deportment then evoked in my mind very repulsive recol- 
lections. Yet precedents, it appears, could be cited, and two of the learned 
gentleman's predecessors in the Chair had carried partizan zeal almost to per- 
sonal violence. I could have furnished him with a turd precedent Mr, 
Speaker Papineau, of Lower Canada—whove fervid declamation, in exciting 
the Assembly against the Government, Mr. Young only echoed. And he 
echoed the tery words, For | can recollect in one of the Canadian demago- 
gue’s most passionate bursts, he exclaimed — I spurn with disdain the grovel- 
ling idea, that I am only to sit in that Chairto preside over your delibera- 
tions. What! forfeit my constitational rights as a Member and Representa- 
tive, and become a mere automaton!" 

The Attorney-General, Me, Jouxerow. Whenever expectation is raised 
high, it is pretty sure of disappointment. This, to a certain extent, has been 
the case with reference to my anticipations concerning this able and good 
man; yet, without fault in him. He laboured under a severe cold and hoarse- 
ness during the greater part of the debate, againet which he strove manfully, 
but cold not divest himsc!f of this clog on oratorical exertion. Moreover he 
was inecssantly and vexatiously interrapted by the Opposition ; who appeared 
determined that he should not have fair play. And a very inconvenient cns- 
tom prevails in this House, of asking questions of a speaker in the midst, per- 
haps, of the most impressive part of his speech; pertinent to the subject or not, 
it matters little—he is expected to stop and answer them—then comes a re- 
mark or two from the querist, or some other member, with the necessary re- 
joinder trom the speaker , until an episodical discassion, often of great length, 
is fairly engrafted on his speech. When this ceases, the person on his legs 
is expected to resume the broken line of argument, and go on smoothly ; which 
he may manage for five minutes, till another question is asked, and another 
episode follows. This ought to be deemed disorderly by common consent, 

In the course of his second and third speeches the Attorney-General tri- 
umphantly defended the Government, and his own conduct in it; refuting, in 
the clearest manner, the foul calumnies which the Liberal Press had cast 
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Kuperial Parliament, 
Howse of Lords, Feb. 5. 

LAWS RESPECTING BETTING, AND OTHER SPECIES OF 

GAMBLING 

The Duke of RICHMOND was then proceeding to move the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, when 

Lord BROUGHAM anaid, that he had considered a good deal the frame- 
work of this bill, which was 4 0 ostimportant one. He knew that great ob- 
jection existed lo this bill in several most respectable quarters, all founded on 
the general subyect of gaming. There was no objection, however, to one 
part of this bill; and he, teretore, advised his noble friend to restrict the en- 
actinents of bis measure, Which were at present too general. He recomumend- 
ed the noble duke to withdraw the bill for the present, and introduce one 
which should have the effect f quashing the ‘quitam’ actions already 
brought upon the existing statutes upon payment of costs. By taking this 
step first, and by re-considering We clauses of his present bill, lis noble iriend 
would do everything that the occasion required. 

The Bishop of LONDON said, that a very different bill from the present, 
was required by the circumstances ol the case. It appeared to him that this 
bill would remove the legal restraints upon betting and gambling. If so, it 
would increase the evils which such practices already occasioned. Uniess 
the noble duke should convince him that such would not be its effects, he 
would give it every opposition in his power, He suggested to the noble duke 
the propriety of withdrawing it altogether. 

The Duke of RICHMOND complained that the right rev. prelate had haz- 
arded an opinion with regard to this bill before an opportunity had been af- 
forded bim (the Duke of Kichmond) of statmg its object. His object was to 
destroy fraudulent betting, and to restrict considerably legitimate betting. He 
(the Duke ot iichmond) did not bet himeel’, and he objected to a great deal of 
the betting which took place on the turf at present. Indeed, he believed that 
if the system of betting was not checked, the turf would soon bedeserted. His 
bill was intended to protect viher manly sports, At present no one could 
play a game of cricket where the loser paid the expenses of the ground, with- 
out rendering himself liable to a qui lam action. He had an anxious desire 
to promote such sports. He hoped that their lordships and the other house of 
Parliament would, in all futare enclosure bills, if not in separate bills tor the 
purpose, set aside a portion of land nearthe large towns, to which the people 
might resort for mauly amusement. It was better that they should dose than 
go to the beershops, where they became sullen and discontented—for a}l men, 
rich as well as poor, stood in need of amusement. He did not wish to ee 
himself in opposition to his noble and learned friend, he would postpone his 
bill for the present; but he hoped that the bill, which would get rid of the qui 
tam actions, would be allowed to go through as quickly as possible. He hoped 
that their lordships would adopt at once a measure which would defeat the at- 
tempts of a set of scoundrels who had been turned off the taf during the last 
turl year for nol paying the bets which they had lost. They had endeavoured 
to wrench acts of Parliament to their own purposes, not with the view to pro- 
mote the public good, but to gratify their revenge and to fill their pockets, 
Desiring tv act upon the suggestion of the noble and learned lord (Brougham), 
he (the Duke of Richmond) would rather postpone the order ef the day for the 
second reading of the bill before the house, and bring in another bill to prevent 

the mischief intended to be perpetrated by these gut lam actions, He hoped 
that none of their lordships would suppose that he had any intention by this 
bill to increase or promote the practice of gambling. 

Lord BROUGHAM thought that it would be better that all the statutes re- 
lating to detting and gambling shouldbe referred to a select committee. ‘These 
laws had two defects ; in one direction they were too stringent and severe, in 
another they were too lax and wo easily evaded. He wished to apply a reme- 
dy to such a state of things. Many of their Lordships might not be aware, 
and he himselt, albeit a lawyer by profession, was not aware till that day, that 
some of the most exalted personages in the country were liable to prosecution 
at the suit of a common informer, and, if convicted, to be sen), and imprisoned 
in, the common gaol of the county in which the oflence was committed for the 
space of 12 calendar months, for having engaged in a raffle, to which they 
might have given a guinea out of pure charity. He had no doubt that some 
of their lordships might at that very moment be liable to a benefit of that de- 
scription, He merely mentioned this circumstance as an illustration of his 
assertion that the laws with respect to gambling required to be looked into. 

The Bishop of LONDON ye that the noble duke had no greater cause 
of complaint against him than he had against his noble and learned friend op- 
posite. He had not for a moment imputed to the noble duke the design of in- 
creasing the evils which this bill was intended to prevent. ‘There was one 

yint to which he was most anxious to call the attention of the noble duke. 
He had acted with the noble duke on other occasions, when both were most 
anxious to improve the social and moral condition of the people. He was 


race-grounds. ‘The consequence was, that the individuals thus properly 
ireated, out of mere spite, commenced those actions. He understood that 
wards of 30 writs had been issued, involving penalties amounting to nearly 
half a million of money. A noble friend of nis was sued for 68,000)., another 
noble lord, also a friend of his, for !20,0001.. and an bon. gentleman, a county 
member, with whom he had not the honour of being acquainted, fur 120,0001. 
The present bill was imtroduced for the purpose of putting a stopto these pro- 
ceedings. No man was more opposed than himself to gambling, and, as the 
laws relating to gaming were now under the consideration of a committee, he 
did hope and trust that that committee would recommend an eff ient measure 
on the subject neither too lax, on the one hand, nor too stricton the other. It 
was intended by this bill to enable parties to make application betore a judge 
at chambers for a stet processus on payment of costs out of pocket for the parties 
suing; and it was his intention, on the third reading, to introduce a clause to 
suspend all future actions for three or four months, until the committee had 
made their report and a general measure was introduced on the sabject. If 
this were not done, the moment the present writs were ended new actions 
would be commenced, 

Lord CAMPBELL expressed his approbation of the bill, which went to 
put an end to actions which, he was assured, were commenced either for pur- 
poses of extortion or to avenge themselves lor some supposed wrong. The 
construction given by the jacges was, although censured by his noble and 
learned friend, in his opinion, perfectly correct. The act against gambling, 
aiter mentioning certain games, contained the words “or any other game or 
games whatever.” Now horse-racing was a gaine, chariol-racing was a game 
—it was one of the ancient Olympic games. He admitted that the common 
informer was a pestilent character; but the law had always given them the 
penalty on conviction, together with the costs of action, ‘To deprive them 
now of what the Legislature had always awarded them—the Legislature by 
their acts having called them into existence—would be unadvisable. 

The Bishop of LONDON did not mean to oppose the second reading of 
this bill. The noble and learned lord who proposed the second reading had 
removed some of the doubts which he entertained respecting it. He appre- 
hended that the third clause would only extend to such a time as was requir- 
ed to enable the house to give a due consideration to the subject. 

Lord BROUGFLAM.—Nothing more. 

The Bishop of LONDON was unfriendly to the employment of common 
informers, if it could be avoided. It was similar, in principle, to admitting 
the particeps criminis to give evidence against his confederates. ‘The whole 
proceeding in this case did not appear to him to be wholly objectionable. It 
partook of the nature of modifying the existing laws on behalf of the rich and 
at the expense of the poor. If debts and responsibilities were incurred by poor 
persons which they were unable or unwilling to pay, the Legislature would 
not interfere to relieve them from their liabilities. Unless they made the 
general law stringent against gaming, he thought the present bill might be 
considered as rather favourable to it than otherwise. He could not approve 
of any measure that tended to encourage betting, especially among the poor. 
They might leave the rich to do what they pleased with their property, but 
they ought to interfere to protect the peor. 

lot BROUGHAM said, that in certain cases the law had always been 

enforced by common informers. The anomaly was great; but the law hav- 
ing trusted to the popularis actio, and for a very long time having confided to 
common informers the working of various acts, he thought it ought not now 
to deprive those men of their costs out of pocket and the penalty also; but 
were they to go on forever on this most barbarous system, with no one to 
watch over and enforce the laws—no public prosecutor—the enforcement of 
acts being left either to the worst possible characters, or to the offended and 
injured parties? If the party accused were rich, he might, in consequence 
of the want of a public prosecutor, buy off the evidence, and thus escape pun- 
ishment. This could not be done if a public prosecutor had the management 
of the business. At present such a thing might happen as buying off a _pro- 
secutor. He knew a case of that kind where arich man at Plymouth having 
committed a forgery to the amount of 5,0001., his friends subscribe and 
bought off the prosecutor, and when the cause was called on, no one appear- 
ing against him, the man escaped the punishment, forgery being at that time 
a capital crime. The benefit of a public prosecutor would be apparent in 
guiding grand juries, who in many cases stood in need of guidance. He re- 
membered a case of an old gentleman, an acquaintance of his, who for no 
fault of his own, but merely because his bailiff had neglected to hang a lamp 
on a rope over a dangerous piece of road, in consequence of which an old wo- 
man unfortunately lost her life, was indicted by a grand jury for murder, and 
he (Lord Brougham) never should forget the indignation with which Mr. 
Baron Wood called for the grand jury, and, being told they were all gone said 
he was very sorry for it, as to find such a bill was a scandalous proceeding. 

The Bishop of EXETER said it was with great pain that he rose to express 
sentiments at variance with those of hisnoble and learned friend and of the com- 








most anxious that such a bill as that which the noble duke had suggested 
should be —— into Parliament, for the purpose of obtaining ground for the 
recreations of t 


one of the best-conducted and most celebrated courses in the kingdom, and other } tles during the rebeBion ia 1745, P 






; i aod Cullocea,and has spoken 
to, and had wine with, the Pretender. e served on tne side of the royalists 
in the American war, and was at the battle of Quebec, where General Wolfe 
lost his life at the moment of victory. He seysed on board a man-of war for 
many years, under those naval herees Admira¥ Rodney and Rear-Admiral 
Hood. He has been five times married, and now fives with dis fifth wife, 75 
years younger than hinwelt. He has had, by his several wives, 27 children 
LO of them have been killed in battle—5 of them ia India, 2 at Trafalgar under 
Nekon, | at Waterloo, and 2 at Algiers. For nearly 60 vears he has travel- 
led in the border districts as a wanderfag minstrel, playing on a fiddle; but 
he never asked alms from any one. Hundredsof persons can bear testimony 
to his amazing strength, from which circumstance he got the by-name of 
“* Jeramy Strength.” Among otber feats, he could carry a 24-pounder cannon; 
amd he has been known to lift a cart-load of hay, weighing a tom and a-half. 
upow his back. Many a time he has taken upa jacisass, and walked through 
the tol bar, carrying it on his shoulders, It will be bong before we can look 
upow his like again; to hear his stories et 1745, and his glowing descriptions 
ofthe Young Chevalier.’ 

_ [There is an evident mixtore of fable in the story of this old man, although 
it was first given to the world by Mr. William Howit. Ptince Charles cer- 
tainly never had any such cousins, and indeed no first cousin whatever. The 
Lady Airly of Scottish song, born in 1596, was a grandmother in 1640: how 
could any daughter of bers have borne this child in 1728, the apparent date of 
the old man’s birth? Seeing there is here a downright fiction, we must take 
leave to avow our scepticisin regarding otter parts of the story, the cireula- 
tion of which in so many channels, without any expression of doubt, certainly 
gives us no exalted idea of the historical knowledge of our age. ] 





MARRIED.—At Christ Charch Mobile, on Monday, March 4th, by the Rew Mr. Lew- 
is, Hiram Norton Esq , of Coycagy, Hiideis, to Ebzabeth, eldest daugmer of the late Ed- 
ward Sager, Esq.,of Manchesier. England. The Hon Henry Clay was among the 
guests, and gave the fair bride away. ' 

(Mr. Nort n was formerly a member of the Parliament of Upper Canada,.and the 
= exteusive mail contractor inthat province. He removed seme years ago to [- 
inois. | 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1073-4 a 108, 


TENE AILIBIOW. 
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We had flattered ourselves that the arrival of the steamer which leit Liver- 
pool on the 5th instant, would have placed it in our power to lay before our 
readers in this day’s Albion accounts from England to the time of her depart- 
ure, but we are disappointed ; at the hour we are compelled to go to-press, na 
intelligence of her arrival at Boston had reached New ¥ork. 

We have given the debate in the House of Lords on the subject of illegal 
betting, to which we alluded last Saturday. The subjeet is one of comsiderable 
interest, and we ask the attentive perusal of the speeches made by the different 
noblemen on the occasion. — 

THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

We have copied from the British and Foreign Review an article on the 
subject of the Oregon Territory, which, placing as it does, the conflicting 
claims of the two nations, now holding that territory in common sccupancy, 
in a very succinct and unprejudiced point ef view, will, we think, command 
an attentive perusal from those who desire to come toacorrect understanding 
of this vexed question. Considerable excitement has been created in this city 
during the present week, by reports from Washington of the debates which 
had taken place in Congress, on a motion to the effect that, notice should be 
given to the British goverment, of the desire of the government ofthe United 
States to annul and abrogate the provisions of the treaties, by whiich the terri- 
tory was held on joint occupancy, but we think without good cause. We- 
have carefully perused the debates, and although there has been much said 
which we think had better have been omitted, we see nothing in them to justie 
fy the belief that there is the most remote probability of anything serious 
growing out of this question at the present day; and if confirmation of this 
belief were wanting, we have it in the avowed opinion of Mr.Calhoun, now 
called to the Department of State, in a speech made by him imthe Senate last: 
year. His view of the course, which would be taken by the British governe. 
ment, in case the motion ia question should prevail—which we repeat we do 








mittee as to this bill. lt appeared to him that the law of the land had givena 
vested interest in these penalties to the common informer, and, therefore, that 


e industrious classes. There was no person who more entire- | the legislature ought not to interfere on such an occasion. ‘They were told 


ly concurred in the sentiments expressed by the noble duke as to the expedi- | that horse-racing ought to be encouraged, and if it were a thing per se—with- 
ency and policy, and he would even say the duty, of providing ey for the | out any concomitants—he should rejoice to see it continued ; bul when he saw 


manly recreations and social amusements of the — In all places wherein 


he (the Bishop of London) had resided, he had la 


the enormous evils which were connected with horse-racing, he should be 


yured diligently to provide | very sorry to see the Legislature throw its mantle over such practices. With 


recreation for the poor, He felt that in different places we ought to have done | respect to the noble duke with whom this bill originated, he honoured the 
much more for their solace and relief, although the vast increase of buildings | noble duke’s character in all points in which he came in connexion with 
of late years had presented an almost insuperable difficulty to the attempts of | others, so far as he (the Bishop of Exeter) was acquainted with it; and he, 


various benevolent individuals. 


they were told, did not think it necessary to have the excitement of betting on 


Tae Duke of Richmond admitted that a bet was a debt of honour; but if} a horse-race. He enjoyed horse-racing without betting. They were told 


» men made bets who had no honour, what security was there for taeir pay- 
ment? If they had 5000/. in their pocket they would not pay it; for that was 
a large sum, and their characters were not worth so much or anything like it. 
The gamblers against whom he intended to legislate had no characters to 
lose, and cared not whet risk they incurred. He entirely agreed with his no- 
ble and learned friend, the Lord Chief Justice, and therefore he suggested that 
the present order of the day for the second reading of this bill should be dis- 
charged. He would then move that the whole subject of gaming be referred 


that for two centuries King’s plates had been given to encourage horse-racing, 
but their lordships must remember, that though Charles II. gave largely in 
King’s plates, yet it was in his reign that the statute passed with the object of 
purting down excessive gaming, for it Was excess in gaming to which the 
ezislature looked in forming that statute. The house had heard that this 
Was a most outrageous case, and that it was possible that the penalties in- 
volved in the aciions already commenced might amount to 500,000/. steriing, 
because three of these individuals were charged to such an amount that the 


to a select committee, The whole law was full of anomalies. You might] penalties reached the sum of 300,000/, He asked whether that was not ex- 
bet 100 000/, in London on a particular horse, even after you had learned the | cessive gaming ? Was that a case for an application to their lordships for 
intelligence of that horse's winning, by carrier pigeon; and the party who | repealing—tor in fact they would be repealing—the statute for the the dag 


had taken the bet must pay it too, for he had lost it. That had recently been 
decided in a case at common law. The noble dake concluded by moving that 
the order of the day be disharged, and said that he would bring in a bill to- 
morrow to get rid of the qua fam actions. 
The order of the day was then withdrawn. 
Lord CAMPBELL took nearly the same view of this subject as his noble 
and learned friend. He thought that all these qui fem actions should be stop- 
quampremum. A Vill for that parpose could be passed through the house 


ofexcessive gaming ? ‘The common informers took this mode of enriching them- 
selves, it was true; but the Legistature had conteraplated, and determined that 
when men were base enough to make money by such means it would employ 
them. That was the answer to the remark that these actions were brought 
by common informers. It had been said, that this was not the first time that 
a case of such a nature had been brought before Parliament. This was the 
ease of the non-resident clergy in 1814. 

An individual, who had been employed by various bishops, availed him- 


without delay. With respect to the law itself, he must observe that indict- | self of his opportunities of knowledge, to sue various clergymen, who were 
ments and penalties for putting down gaming never had succeeded, and never | resident on one living, only not for non-residence, but because they, being res- 
would succee!., Like the noble duke, he would fain see manly sports encour- | ident on one living and not on the other, had not given notice within six 
aged; but he could not go so far as the noble duke was prepated to go in his | weeks of the commencement of the year. Let it be observed, too, that these 
resent bill, which made all bets lawlul contracts, capable of being enforced | parties had not violated the spirit of the law, but merely a regulation intend- 
n acourt of law. A love of the sport ought to be a sufficient inducement to | ed to carry out the principle of the law. In that case, which was known as 
ries to engage in it without laying bets to be enforced in courts of law. If | ‘ Wright's case,’ the Legislature of 1814 stepped in to protect the clergy, and 
ting were wo be allowed at such recreations, the bets should be considered | uphold the real object of the law, which was to punish non-residence. But 


debts of honour, without any remedy for it than by an action of law. 


in the case before the house, had not these parties offended against the princi- 


Lord DENMAN thought that the noble duke had a right to complain when | ple of the law, the object of which was to prevent excessive gaming? How- 


he found his bill, which he had agreed to put off, attacked before he was al 


- | ever, he should not go further; and when he was told of the high authority of 


lowed to explain its provisions. He concurred in the suggestion that all the | the Chiet Justice, and that a committee of such eminent persons had agreed 
acts relating to gaming should be referred to a select committee. As to the | to the bill, and when he found that he should probably have no support, ex- 


qni tam actions, he was not aware that any were at that time proceeding 


The Marquis of NORMANBY said, that as his noble friend proposed to 
divide the bill into two distinct bills, they might get into some difficulty by post- 


poning it, especially if they wanted to proceed at once with the bill for stopping | question of the second reading. 


the gui tam actions. 
February 8. 
PENALTIES FOR GAMING. 
(Debate on the Second Reading of the Bill.) 


Lord BROUGHAM, in the absence of his noble friend (the Duke of Rich- 


mond), begged leave to move the second reading of a bill introduced by hi 


noble triend, the object of which was to discontinue certain actions which had 
been commenced under the provisions of several statutes for the prevention of 
excessive gaming, and to prevent for the future the bringing of such actions 
The noble and learned lord observed, that the Legislature had passed several 


acts for the purpose of preventing gambling, with reference to certain game 
therein enumerated ; and the judges had held that the provisions of those act 


extended to horse-racing, although it Was not specificaily mentioned. By those 
acts it was provided that gui fam actions might be brought for the recovery of 
penalties against those by whom they were infringed. Taking advantage of 
this state of the law, a number of actions had sometime since been entered by 
disreputable individuals, who were not themselves actuated by any hatred ot 


gaming—who were, in fact, confirmed gamblers themselyes—but whose sol 


and only object was to extort money by the agency of the law. And against 


whom were those actions directed? Against men of the highest rank and th 
most respectable character in this country. Those noblemen and gentleme 


encouraged the breeding of horses, and, as a part of the system, encouraged 


horse-racing. Many of them never betied at all. The persons who brougl 


against single individuals, 


s 


lent, or any such species of contract entered into, 

The Bishop of EXETER said, that he was indebted to the noble and learn 
ed lord on the woolsack for this argument of the vested interests of the in 
formers. The noble and learned lord had used it when an advocate at the ba 


Ss 











s 


noble earl oppusite (the Earl of Radnor,) and by the noble marquis (the Mar 


the other house. 

| The bill was then read a second time, passed through committee, and onder 
* | ed to be read a third time this day (Friday.) 

e 


D THE SO-CALLED LAST OF THE STUARTS. 


His father, General John Stuart, was a cousin o 
the Pretender. His grandmother was the Lady of Airly 





cept that of his right rev. friend, he should drop the determination with which 
he came down to the house of moving that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months, and should be satisfied with saying ‘Not content’ on the 


In a late number of the Perthshire Advertiser newspaper, the following is 


: at ght | given respecting, as it is said, a member ot the house of Stuart :-—‘ This most 
these actions were of a very different description. They were themselves in- 


veterate gamblers, but, in betting with them, there was no reciprocity; for} year at Christmas, 1843 
they always received when they won, but refused to pay when they lost Steps | “ Prince Charlie” 


were taken to exclude such characters from Doncaster, Goodwood, which was | wel! known in the old Scotch song. James Stuart saw those memorable bat- 


not believe it will—so perfectly coincides with our own, tat we copy hig 
words. 

“T am not, however, of opinion that Great Britain would declare war agains 
us. If] mistake not, she is under the direction at this time of those who are 
too sagacious and prudent to take that course. She would probably consider 
the treaty at an end, and take possession adverse to us, if’ not of the whole 
territory, at least to the Columbia river. She would, at the same time, take< 
care to command that river by a strong fortification, manned by a respectaile: 
garrison, and leave it to us whether we shall acquiesce, or negotiate, or attem 
to dislodge her. ‘To aequiesce under such cireumstances, would be a virtuak 
surrender of the territory ; to negotiate with adverse and forcible possession 
against us, would be almostas hopeless: and to.dislodge her at present would 
as has been shown, be impracticable.” 

We would add, that we strongly incline to the belief that more impostane e 
is attached here to the sole occupancy of the Oregon tezritory, than its.intri’ ). 


Mr. Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, has informed ns that, after leavi ng 
the Upper Missouri, nothing bat a barren desert intervenes between and o ver 
the Rocky Mountains ; and beyond these though Mr. Farnham admitsthere are 
here and there some signs of fertility, still, he says, the general character o fthe 
soil for agricultural purposes, is far inferior to the rich lands left tebin | and 
still uncultivated to an immense extent, in the south-western States. We have 
also heard frons officers of high standing in the Hudsor’s Bay Company's 
service, that the possession; of the mouth of the Columbia River is not con- 
sidered by them of great value; the bar at its mouth, and shifting sands, 
rendering it very unfit for navigatiom, and not better for that purpose than 
other inlets om the coast. The Ameriran settlement on the Waijfamet is; not 
on the territory to whieh Great{Britain claims a permaient right; aad 
on the whele, we incline to the belief that, afler the quesuion has served 
the purposes of the day, it will be feund very susceptible of amicable arrange- 
ment. 

The annexation of Texas to the United S tates is also a subject which, at 
| the present moment, excites here much imterest and feeling ; vor is it unnatural 
it should, involving, as it does, considerations of a grave and solemn import 
‘| tothe Union, and calling into play the violence of Abolitivn and anti.Aboli- 
tion sentiments, It appears to us, however, chiefly to deaive its importance 
| from its bearing on the interaal policy of the confederacy 





LIBERIA. 
An interesting correspondence has lately appeared on the subject of this 


Lord BROUGHAM said that in these actions all the bets thata man might | Colony, between Mr. Fex, our late Minister at Washington, and Mr. Upsbur, 
have made on either side on any occasion were collected together, and this 
was what give rise to the large amount of penalties which were sued for 


the Secretary of State—~and between Mr. Everett, the U.S. Minister in Lon- 
don, and Lord Aberdeen, Secretary of State for Foveign Affairs. It appears 


Lord CAMPBELL said, he believed no action of this kind had been brought | t0 have grown out of some difficulties which have arisen between the Com- 
on this statute for 50 years, and he contended that the Legislature, having only | manders of Her Majesty’s naval forces on the coast of Afriea, aad the author. 
given the power of recovering these penalties by a action of debt, could not 
be said to have contracted with these common informers, or conferred upon M "s Gov f the ti tating betes 
them any right such as they would have had if goods had been sold or money | * ajesty s Government, as to the nature o e conneclion existing between the 


ities of the Colony. In the ontset an inquiry was naturally made by Her 


Colony and the U.S. Government. This led to an exposition on the part 
- | of the latter, of the philanthropic motives in which the Colony originated, and 


‘ by which it has been supported,—which, however, being well known here, it 


| of their lordships’ house in “ Wright’s case,” and it had been taken up by a would be superfluous to repeat It is added by Mr. Everett, “ that the policy 


-| of the United States, in reference to extra continental possessions, has not 


quis of Lansdowne,) and by others of their lordships, and by Mr. Wynn ing allowed them, had it been otherwise deemed expedient, to extend that kind of 


protection to the Liberian settlement to which Colonies are entitled from 
the Mother country.” The correspondence closes by the following letter from 
Lord Aberdeen, which was nodoubt found satisfactory. 
{Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett.] 
Foreien Orrice, Jan. 31, 1844. 
The undersigned, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 


wonderful character still lives at Tweedmouth. He wiil complete his 115th | the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note of Mr. Everett, Envoy Ex- 


t) traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, 
dated the 30th ultimo, calling the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
some discussions which have arisen between the authorities © the settlement 














sic worth, comprehending the mouth of the’Columbia River, really meri is. 
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+ Liberia, on the western coast of Afriea, and the officers of Her Majesty's 
0 ays on that station, The undersigned had previously received from Mr. 
ey note trom Mr. Upshur to that Minister, which is referred to by Mr. 
ten and which explained the nature and objects of the settlement of Li- 
- ‘a subject upon which Her Majesty's Government had sought intorm- 
pr ny that ofthe United States. ro 
a undersigned begs to assure Mr. Everett that her Majesty's Government 
highly appreciate the motives which have induced :he American Colonization 
q. cjety wo found the settlement of Liberia; nor do they doubt that the growth 
a that seitlement may, under judicious guidance, powerfully contribute to 

mote the object for which it was established ; and the undersigned con- 

Prove that he cannot better reply to the representation which Mr. Everett has 
patton directed to make upon this subject, than by informing bim, without 
post of the tenor of the instructions which have been given to her Majes- 
‘s paval commanders tor their guidance in their communications with the 

be settlers. 

a instractions, which have been issued subsequently to the date of the 

jjscussions with the authorities of Liberia, to which Mr. Everett refers, en- 
pars her Majesty’s naval commanders, whose duty it is to extend a general 

rotection to British cade on the western coast of Africa, to avoia involving 

nemselves in contentions with the local authorities of the Liberian settlements, 
ps n points of uncertain legality. In places to the possession of which Brit- 
syreetlers have a legal title, by formal purchase or cession from the rightiul 
out of the soil, no authority has, of course,any right to interfere. But, in 
other places, in which no ostensible right of property exists, great caution is 
recommended to be observed in the degree of protection granted to British re- 
sidents, lest, in maintaining the supposed rights of those residents, the equal 
or superior rights of others should be violated : and at the same time that her 
Majesty's na val commanders afford efficient protection to British trade against 
improper assumption of power on the part of the Liberian authorities, they 
are instructed and enjoined to cultivate a good understanding with the inhab- 
tants of that settlement, and to foster, by fondly treatment of them, such a 
feeling as may lead the settlers themselves voluntarily to redress whatever 
erieyances may have been the subject of complaint against them. “boa ; 
© The undersigned requests Mr. Everett to accept the assurance of his’ high 
consideration. ABERDEEN. 

Epwaxp Everert, Esq.. &e., &e., &&. 


1844. 





Tue Sociery Istanps.—Tanrrt.—Accounts have been received here from 
Honololu, Sandwich Islands, which state that the French Admiral, Dupetit 
Thouars, had arrived at Tahiti, Society Islands, on the 2d November, with 
dhe frigates la Reine Blaache and la Diane, of 50 guns each, and ’Uranie of 
61 guns. On the 6th the Queen had beer dethroned, and the Society Islands 
formally taken possesssion of in the naine of the Government of France, 
The English Consul, Mr. Pritchard, had taken down his flag, and the French 
Admiral had landed about 300 men who were to work at the fortifications, 
with about 100 more mechanics and labourers. ; 

We presume the French Admiral has acted in obedience to orders from his 
Government, and that the necessary explanations had previously taken place 
on the subject, between the Courts of St. James and the Tuileries. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

We have great pleasure in laying before our readers another Letter trom 
Scravraror on the affairs of Nova Scotia. It is long, but it gives a concise 
yet comprehensive view of the proceedings since the new Parliament assem- 
bled. The great trial of strength between the two parties, the “ Liberals” and 
the friends and supporters of Lord Falkland, ended, as we have betore stated, in 
the triumph of the latter. His lordship now receives the support of the entire 
conservative parity and a large number of the different religious denomina- 
tions, who have not before fought under that banner. There is no doubt, we 
think, of his entire success. 

On reading the sketch of the debate in our correspondent’s excellent letter, 
the reader will be a little startled when he learns that Mr. Howe, the great 
apostle of liberty in that region, and his friends, advocate the doctrine that 
“the Governor can do no wrong!” They wish to invest him with kingly at- 
tributes, and to make him irresponsible. This is strange doctrine fur “ Liber- 
als;” but their true ubject is to invest the Executive Council with all the res- 
ponsibility, and, consequently, all the power and patronage; thus reducing 
the Queen’s Representative to a. nullity, and rendering him, as Sir Charles 
Meicalfe says, a tool in their hands. This scheme has been totally, and, we 
hope, permanently defeated. 

We are not exactly sure that we should be right in blaming the Lieutenant 
Governor for mak‘ng an overture to Mr. Howe and one or two of his friends 
to return to the cabinet. Such a proposal was in strict accordance with his 
avowed policy to form a cabinet divested of a party character; it has been his 
aim to make up a strong and able council from all parties in the province; 
and having just obtained a victory in the House, he could with periect pro- 
priety, we think, offer the olive branch. Ifit has been spurned by Mr. Howe 
and his friends, they must abide the verdict of the public for their contumacy. 


+,* Atthe Anniversary festival of the “ Frmenpiy Suns or Sr. Parrick,” 
which was celebrated on Monday last, there was a repetition of the unpleas- 
ant affair of last year, arising from the objectionable character of some of the 
toasts. It may be recollected that the British Consul, who was an invited 
guest, left the dinner-table and retired from the scene, in consequence of the 
following being given as one of the regular toasts of the evening :— 

“The memory of Emmett, Fitzgerald, and their associates—like the immor- 
fal Washington, rebels to their king, but patriots to their conntry.” 

On the present occasion the Committee thought proper to reinsert the same 
toast, and included the President ot the St. George’s Suciety in their list of in- 
vilations. Mr. Fowler accepted the invitation, and went thither in his official 
capacity, and left the table on the announcement of the sixth regular toast— 
“* Repeal of the Union” —having previously intimated to the President of the 
St. Patrick’s Society that he must do so unless the toast could be changed. 

We lament that the gentlemen of this society, for many of whom we have 
the highest respect, should adopt a course so adverse to conventional forms 
and usages. To invite gentlemen and strangers to partake of their hospitality, 
and offend them by calling on them to drink toasts and adopt sentiments re- 
pugnant to their feelings, does seem to be transcending aff the received rules of 
Society in no ordinary degree. If the members of this institution be so deeply 
imbued with the party spirit now distracting their country, it would be better 
that they dispense with the usual invitations, and celebrate the day alone. 

The policy of converting the meetings of a charitable institution into 
an arena for political discussion, does appear to us to ‘be of a doubtful cha- 
facter. Certainly there is no precedent for it in the other similar bodies which 
exists in this city. In these the toasts are decidedly national, but never of a 
partizan tendency. Inthe St. George’s Society, the existing Prime Minister 
and Cabinet are always toasted, be their politics whig or tory; and any at- 
tempt to convert this toast into one of a party character has always been 
promptly put down by unanimous consent. The distinction between national 
and party toasts is broad and palpable. Every member of the St. George's 
Society, for example, ‘would cheerfully drink “Success to British manu- 
facturers ;” but if any member were to propose, “ Success to the Anti-corn- 
Law League,” the proposition would be scouted. 

If then the St. Patrick’s Society would confine itself to the use of national 
toasts, the British Consul, the President of St. George’s, and in fact, every 
Englishman, would cheerfully drink them ; but if, on the contrary, the Society 
Will persist in the same system, we very much fear that the friendly inter- 
course and reciprocal interchange of invitations heretofore given to the res- 
pective Presidents of St. George and St. Patrick must cease. We should 
lament, and deeply too, such a result, and hope it will be averted by the time- 
ly interposition of those liberal and high-minded members who do possess 
the influence to do it. We implore them not to permit a few hot-headed men 
of their body to separate and break off the friendly intercourse of the two So- 
cleties, who, like sisters of charity, should love and support each other in all 
their acts of benevolence. 

Lei nt Irishmen suppose that we are over nice or fastidious in this mat- 
ter. Englishmen are not prone to split hairs at the convivial board. They 
willdo all honour to Ireland's patron saint, to Ireland herself—her people, 
amd her institutions. They will enthusiastically toast Ireland’s daughters, Irish 
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and Repeal.” Neither can they adopt the Hibernian loyalty of drinking the 
memory of persons averred to have been “ rebels to their King,” merely be- 
cause they were such. — . 
HOE’S ESTABLISHMENT. 

Having recently visited the extensive establishment of the Messrs. Hor at 
the eastern end of the city, we take this opportunity to express the gratification 
which our visit atlurded us, and to give some account of their works, partic- 
ularly with the view of showing the immense improvements which have been 
made in the art of printing,in this country within the last fifteen years. Then, 
printing was done by hard manual labour, on hand presses—dut one token, or 
250 impressions being worked off per Aowr. Now, “ Hoe’s” Improved Double 
Cylinder Press will print 5000 impressions with ease and precision during 
thesame time. Hoe &Co., for the last thirty years, have been engaged in 
the manufacture of printing materials; their house is, in fact, identified with 
the art of printing in the United States. They have probably manufactured 
more printing presses than all the other establishments of the country put to- 
gether. Their factory, which is situated at the corner of Broome and Sheriff 
streets, consists of a range of four story buildings, which were built expressly 
for their business; they present a front of two hundred feet. On entering the 
premises we were first shown into a room where were four machines for 
planing iren, in operation. One of them in particular attracted our attention, 
from the facility with which its self-acting powers were adapted to various 
kinds of work, planing in a descending position, or at any angle, with the 
same facility as upon a horizontal sirface. In the next room we saw a very 
curious machine for cutting the teeth of wheels, which will cut with accuracy 
forty thousand different sized wheels; also, a machine for cutting bolts and 
nuts, Inthe basement is the large steam engine of the establishment which 
drives all the machinery ; also, all the lathes for turning the beds and plattens 
of hand presses, and the cylinders of machine presses—in fact any flat or 
round surtace. Though the lathes (seven or eight in number) were in full 
operation, but two or three men were required to attend them. ‘The second 
story is occupied by two rooms, one of which, one hundred feet long, is mostly 
confined to cylinder presswork. The parts, after having been planed, turned, 
polished, drilled, &c. &e., in the machines above noticed, and in others, are 
here adapted to each other, so as to form one of the greatest (riump4s of the 
Arts, acylinder printing machine. There were cight or ten on the floor, all 
of which are for orders from printers in this city, and in different parts of the 
country. Oui attention was particularly attracted by two immense double 
cylinder book printing machines, which were so far completed as tobe readily 
put in operation for our inspection. This machine diflers entirely from any 
before constructed ir this country. It consists of a combination of several 
English machines, together with many new additions of the Messrs. Hoe, 
which are of the most ingenious character. This paper is printed on both 
sides before leaving the press; of course there must be two forms on the bed, 
and these, when placed properly in their places, produce what the printers 
call “ pertect register.” ‘The paper is put on by one person, and is seized by 
steel fingers on a cylinder under which it passes to receive the first impres- 
sion ; it is then taken up at the proper instant by another set of fingers on the 
second cylinder and receives the impression on the other side, and is then 
thrown from the press, where a boy stands ready to receive it. This press 
will do excellent book printing; it weighs about five or six tons, and appears 
to be as substantial as iron and good workmanship can make it. We ob- 
served also in the ordinary cylinder presses under way, some important and 
valuable improvements, which will be properly appreciated by the printing 
fraternity ; one of which, for the introduction of steam through the iron ink 
fountain roller, we consider not only very ingenious, but calculated to be very 
serviceable in working inks cf good quality, which, particularly in the winter 
season, it is difficult to do on the ordinary machines, on account of their ten- 
dency to thicken and become stiff through the action of cold. Here we also 
observed several beautiful machine card presses nearly completed, with one 
of which a boy is capable of printing twenty-five cards per minute, and in as 
good a style too as he could do five in the same time by the ordinary hand 
press. In the room adjoining, extending on Sheriff street, the celebrated 


Cuatuam Tuearre.—Duverna opens this Theatre, on Monday, with a 


powerful stock company—among whom are the beautiful Miss Reynolds, and 
Miss Ayscough, lately from London. 
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Mavame Heicerre’s Concert —This lady, who has recently arrived from 


Stockholm, will give a concert at the Washington Hotel on Thursday evening 


next, Asan ariiste, it is considered that she brings qualifications of the highest 
order. She has travelled much in haly and Germany, and received the bene- 
fit of the instructions of the greatest masters in both countries ; in Paris also 
she enjoys a reputation as a canéatrice of no mediocre acquirements. There 
are some rumours of the probability of her being engaged with the Opera 
corps now here. On reference to her advertisement it will be seen that in ad- 
dition to the attraction Madame Hetlberg herself presents, she has secured the 
services of some of the most talented musicians in the city. The programme 
contains the names of De Begnis, Mrs. E. Loder, whose chaste style of sing- 
ing has made her so deservedly a favourite, Barton, pupil of the celebrated 
Nicholson, Wallace, who will, on this eecasion, execute on the violin the 
Carnival of Venice, and a number of other artists of highstanding. As usua 
Mr: 'Tiiiim is to be conductor of the entertainment, which will no doubt be 
attended by the beauty and fashion of the city. 

Boxnvine ano Day Scnoot ror Youna Lapiues.—Mrs, Hexay Waraxs, 
it will be seen by her advertisement in another column, has changed her 
place of residence, and we take this opportunity to express our conviction 
that there are few ladies in New York engaged in private tuition more highly 
qualified for the task than Mrs. Wreaks, and that her school possesses advan- 
tages of a very superior character. 


Memoirs or tur Rev, Jonn Scumenrintp—Sixtn Eprtion.—The Me- 
moirs of this extraordinary man, eut off in the flower of his youth, are well 
known. The work, as it passed through its various editions, was repeatedly 
adverted to by us; we have, therefere, little to add now, except to announce 
the new edition, and to say, that upwards of sixty letters have been added to 
the collection. ‘These letters consists of family epistles passing between him- 
self and his father, his sister and brother-in-law, Mrs. and Mr. J. Blackstock, 
of this city, and to others. Mr. Summerfield was of the Methodist connexion, 
and was one of the many brilliant luminaries that have shed their lustre on 
that sect of our fellow-Christians. 

J. Winchester has published the Mysteries of Paris in French, in one neat 
volume. ‘This book, which has been since its first appearance all the rage 
with novel readers, is now put in a form which will enable it to take its place 
among the volumes of the Library. 

Audubon's Birds of America.—No. 97 of this valuable and entertaining work 
is just issued; as usual we give the contents, which are the Horned Grebe, 
adult male and female in winter. Hared Grebe, male young in winter. 
Pied-biled Dobchick, male and female. Harris’ Finch, adult male and young 
female. Bell’s Vireo male. 


Vostaccipt. 
IMPORTANT FROM WASHINGTON. 

The Express of this morning contains the following, dated March 2st :— 

Tue Oxrcon Teanrrony.—The Senate have done a good action to-day— 
an action of peace and common sense—by rejecting the proposition to put an 
end tothe treaty of 1827, for the joint occupation of the Oregon Territory. 
The vote would have been larger in the negative, had all of the Senators been 
present. Forty-six Senators voted upon the Resolution, which was rejected 
by a majority of ten votes. 

The negotiations with the British Minister can now proceed without moler- 
tation. 





PARK THEATRE é 
Monday—Such Things Are, Bamboozling, and The Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
Mr. Booth will appear during the week in a short engagement, 











Smith and Washington hand presses are completed. We here noticed nu- 
merous machines for turning small and large pieces of iron, drilling, &c. 
Here also, hydraulic, copying, and seal presses, and the numerous other 
machines which emanate from this establishment, are finished. The third 
story is occupied by pattern makers and carpenters, who were engaged in 
making type cases, stereotype blocks, stands for cases, and the other various 
articles of furniture used by printers. 

In the forge shop, which occupies a separate building, are some fifieen or 
sixteen forges in full operation, and also two large triphammers. The forges 
are supplied with atmospheric air by means of steam power, which works a 
large cylindrical blower. 

The manufacturing of saws constitutes a large and separate branch of 
Hoe & Co’s. business. Their cast-steel saws are acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. We were shown the process of toothing, hammering, and 
tempering the saws. They are ground on machines invented by Hoe & Co., 
which ensures perfect evenness of surtace, and of course uniform thickness. 
This cannot be obtained in the ordinary way of grinding. 

The first Cylinder Printing Press used in this country, was imported from 
London by Mr. Waller, of the late Daily Advertiser; others followed, among 
them those of Mr. Napier, of the British Metropolis, which have served as 
the original model on which Mr. Hoe has now engrafted his manitold and 
material improvements. — 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Mr. Simpson is determined this season to meet the varied 
tastes of the Public, if he can; last week, Booth and the legitimate—with 
Melo-drama to give a zest to the entertainments; and a succession of excel- 
lent houses, was the consequence. During the past week a new Drama, im- 
ported from that sterling mine, the Adelphi, of London, and a revival of the 
popular Flying Dutchman, were offered as the attractions, both of them pro- 
duced with great care,and played in a style perfectly unexceptionable ; and yet, 
strange to say, they have failed in procuring that patronage which their merits 
deserved—the fact is, the Park audiences demand something of the legitimate 
as a staple, and the modern innovations of the Drama as a sort of bonne bouche, 
or side dish—and we have no doubt that this will be the policy of the manage- 
ment when the forces now on their return from the South, can be brought into 
requisition. 

We have seldom witnessed a more interesting piece than the Pride of Birth 
—there is not muchoriginality inthe plot, which is one of domestic life. A proud 
nobleman, faseinated by the charms of a village beauty, marrying her, be- 
coming wearied of her charms, and fearing the effects of such a mesalliance, 
denying the legitimacy of his union, and then casting her off; woman’s aflec- 
tion clinging devotedly to her love—and becoming the means of saving the 
man who had deserted her ; these are the main features of the plot, most 
skilfully worked up, and affording situations for some exquisite acting by 
Mrs. Hunt, as the heroine, (who, by the way, is improving astonishingly,) 
Jamison, as the Noble, and Barry, as a Parisian scamp. The under -plot, 
which is richly humourous, with Caippendale asa Barber suddenly trans 
formed into a Baron, and Mrs. Knight, as his Mariee, are inimitably fine. 
The language, unlike the usual mawkish sentimentality, and forced humour 
of the Melo-dramatic school, nearly approaches the terseness and brilliancy of 
Comedy. We have no doubt but that it will remain a stock-piece during the 
remainder of the season. 

Bowery Tueater.—The uniform success which has attended this House 
during the whole of the present season, still continues. This week the Jewess, 
produced with its original splendor, has been the attraction. J. R. Scott, in 
Eleazar, is the chief feature of the piece ; his acting in the scene with the Car. 
dinal, in the last act, is one of the most effective things we have seen him 
perform this season. Scott is decidedly the best Melo-dramatic actor of the 





Valour and hospitality; but they cannot and will not toast “Mr. O’Connel! 


day; and, what is better, his audiences appreciate him. 


PALMO’'S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBERS STREET, 
Admission One Dollar to ali parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance to 
commence at half-past 7, 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE —MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
EUFRASIA BORGHESE’S BENEFIT. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 25th. 

E. Borghese would respectfully inform the Patrons of the Opera, and the Public en- 
erally, that on this cecasion (her last appearance) she will be arsisted by the w ola 
ITALIAN COMPANY, aod vy 

SIGNOR DE BEGNIS 
Who has kindiy volunteered his services. 
MES‘LLES VALLE 

weve qlee votameores their posvions oo Pa seeaee: gat for which EF. Borghese 

acknowledges her obligations to OMA A N , 
Theatre, who has itberauly ranted his consent. ry Oro: Sowerp 
ounee tae <i bpraay ang meng ane , 
ill be presented, pusitively for the last time, Beliini'’s Celebrated 
PURITANI open 


Which has been received with uaanimous applause. 
GROW och is cas o8y0cdcedbudndese ctnasbhs doe Signorina hese 
OVERTURE from Donizeui’s Opera of LA FILLE DU Rvoimena? 


CAVATINA from Bediat’ Grand Opera of L[CAPULET! EB MONTECCM, 
SCENA By Signor DE BEGNISin full costuine, from the Celebrated Comic Opera 
IL FANATICO PER LA MUSICA, THE MAD MUSICIAN. aad 
a“ “In questo semplice e modesto asilo,” from Donizetti's Comic Opera of 
“LY. 
GRAND PAS DE TROIS by Mesdemoiselies VALLEE, in appropriate Costume, 
Guards, Ladies, &c by the Ladies and Gentiemen of the Chorus. 
I? For full particulars see bille of the day, 
I? Box Office open from ten to four o'clock. 
N. B.—The Theatre on the off nights wiil be let for Concerts or Lectures. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT AT WASHINGTON HALL—MA 
DAME HEILBERG, from Sweden, respectfully informs the public of New York, 

that she will make her first appearance in America, at a Concert to be given by her on 
Thursday Evening, 24th inst., at Washington Hall, for which occasion she has seour- 
ed the valuable assistance of Mra. Edward Loder, Signor De is, who will 
for the first time this season; Mr. Wallace. who will play for the first time the - 
ted Carniva! of Venice, as performed by Paganini, Ole Bulli and Vieuxtemps ; Mr. Ba- 
ton, who od pane two solos on the Flute ; Mr. Titam, the celebrated Conductor, and a 
quarte.te Band. 

Tickets $1 each, to be had at the Music Stores, and at the door. 

The Concert to commence at * o’e ock preciaely. 


A SMALL PRIVATE PAMILY, having a larger house than they require, wish to re- 
ceive as inmates another family of from four to six persons, who would furnish 
their own apartments, comprising the front parlour and four or five bed *, d 
to their number As no other boarders will be received, the advertiser can ensure all 
the advantages of a private establishment, without its responsibilities. The location 
is within a few doors of Broadway above Canal Street. 

For cards of address apply at this office. ri7 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom. New York on the 6th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre om 
the ate 6th, and 24th of every month, ap toliowe, vin. ; 










hips. Masters. Days of ~_ rom New y sof Sailing from Havre 
rgo, C. Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. S[April 94, Aug. 94, Dec. 6 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “16, 1, * 16lMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. , 
Burgundy, ' |D. Lines, “4, * 8 Me ge gw 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 6, Dec. &] * » * “ 
Rhone, J.a.Wotton,| “ 16, © 16, “t6llune 3, Get. 1, Ped 
VilledeLyon, \C. Stoddard, | “ 24, “ 9, “| * 8 « “ 
Albany, | Watson, May &, Sept. 8, Jan. “na * @ 4 
Silvie DeGrasse, |L Weiderholdi] * 16, “ 16, “1 6isuly 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, nw §* @ “Mh Bw g « © 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] “ 94, * 4, oe 
Suily, \WeThom mi * 16, * 6, * i6laug 4, Dee. J, i 
lowa, W.W. Pell. on, * @ “te CF * GF, @ 


These vesse!sare all of the first classand ably commanded , with superior and elegang 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising @ilthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the oeenian board, when required, at reasonable rreee. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 92 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr.. 46 South-st. 
PACKETS POR HAVKE. Second Line.) 
T= Shipsofthis Line wil! hereafter leave New York on theistand Havre on the 
16th ol each month asfollows: 
From New ¥ Prom Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, PF. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. 8t. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Nov 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.PFunk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
lstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jam. 

The accommodationroftheseshipsare notsu combiningal ithatmay bere, 
quired forcomfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goodsi 
pear es willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom eapetenbemneeagee 
sseact neurredonthem. Forfreighto a ° 

. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. » Totes Building, New York 
BONNAPFE& Co., Agents, Havre. , 
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Politics of Nova Scotia, Continue! from page 141. 
upon him. His arguments on the chief points of discussion were clear and 
forcible; and be demonstrated the unreasonabieness and factious nature of 
the proposed Amendment, in a very convincing manner. When repelling the 
personal slanders of which he had long been the object, he laid bare his whole 
ife, in the most fearless manner; which, to me at least, brought the conyie- 
tion of perfect honesty and truth. ; 

Ma. Hows made three very long and able speeches, imbued with various 
talent, and unembittered by the acrimony which formerly had been somewhat 
characteristic of his efforts in debate. Indeed, his tone and manner appeal 
much improved. He certainly possesses a subtie and active mind, copious- 
ness of language, an impressive manner, intimate acquaintance with his sub- 

j ect, and ready ability in debate. But it strikes me that, on any given point, 
his peculiar line of argument may be predicated with aceuracy ; for he has 
been long accustomed to run the changes on certain popular topics, fitted to 
tickle the ears, not of the groandlings but the galleries, and from this routine 
he rarely deviates. His figures and illastrations, too, are somewhat low, and 
in the pitch and toss style. Like most clever, but self-taught men, Mr. Howe, 
notwithstanding his political appellation, seems to be deficient in true liberal- 
ity, charity, and mental expansion. He is too narrow-minded and local for 
a first-rate statesman. 

Mr. J. B. Uniacee spoke only twice, and then within reasonable bounds, 
which was very meritorious in such a long-winded debate: vindicating his 
secession trom the Government, and defending the Amendment. Although he 
is a clever man, and very popular speaker, with a fine presence, earnest elo- 
cution, and great command of language, I regret my inability to admire his 
@ratory. Ele wants judgment and power of discrimination in the illustration 
of his argument ; his style is declamatory and inflated, and his logic neither 
close nor convincing. Mr. Uniacke is especially unfortunate in his figures ; 
and when he mounts an unhappy metaphor or simile, it often becomes un- 
manageable, an‘ either flings him in the mire, or he rides it to death. 

Ma. Dopo, although without pretensions to finished oratory, is a most ef- 
ficient debater, and made two powerful speeches in defence of the Government, 
In the first of these he was very severe on the Speaker for want of moderation 
and oflicia) decorum. 


Ma. WI.kins possesses an imposing figure and manner, the copia fandi in 
perfection, and a mind stored with various learning and lofty principles. But 
—alas! these buts—he is too diffuse and excursive. With greater coniensa- 
tion of thought and language, and less divergence from his subject, Mr. Wil- 
kins would be an ornament to our Assembly. 


Ma. Dovie made one brilliant speech, radiant with flashes of genuine At- 
tic, or rather Irish, wit; which I suspect is superior to what was current in 
the days of Aristophanes. This gentleman possesses great power in debate, 
astrong Voice, and evidently a highly cultivated mind, He may be consid- 
ered the Sheridan of the House. 

Ma. Dewourr and Mr. Pairnanns spoke effectively against the Amend 
ment, 

Several new Members,—amongst whom I may mention Mr. Harv, Mr. 
Grorce Youno, Mr. ANonew Untacke, and Mr. Fraser, made a very res- 


pectable debut. 


On Thursday, the 224 February, this long struggle, which had absorbed for 
fifteen days the exclusive attention of the whole city, was broughtto an end at 
11 P.M. Ina House of 51 Members—all present—the division was as fol- 
lows :—Forthe Amendment 24, Against i; 26—Majority for Government 2. 

Immediately after the division Mr. Wilkins moved that the Addressdo mow 
pass—when Mr. J. B. Uniacke, apparently in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, rose to propose a second Amendment. Ia the course of a short, but vio- 
lent speech, some popular clap-trap having raised a loud and long-continued 
shout of applause in the crowded gallery and lobby, several members started 
up to denounce this indecoruam—the speaker took the chair and ordered all 
strangers to withdraw ; when your tired Correspondent went home to his bed. 

On Saturday, the 24th, the whole House waited on the Lieutenant-Governor 
with the Address, When it was read by the Speaker, His Excellency thank- 
ed him, and aided courteously but slily—he was happy to find, that, after 
mature deliberation, the house had concurred with him in opinion. 

On acalm retrospect of the whole matter, it becomes very doubtful whether 
there was any necessity for this interminable speechifying—this immense ex- 
penditure of time, and labour, and money—this excitement of angry passions 
—this reckless exposure of the machinery of Government. TJ firmly believe 
that there cristed no necessity, or no other than the necessity of faction. 
The three seceding Councillors considered it mdispensable to try their strength 
in the House; and availed themselves of the eatliest opportunity. They test- 
ed their influence and were defeated. On them, therefore, and thew support- 
ers rests the blame 

In the midst of the debate the Hibernia arrived from Liverpool, bringing an 
official Despatch from the Colonial Office, confirming the appointment of Mr, 
Almon to the Legislative and Executive Councils, and highly approving ot 
the Lieut-Governor's conduct in “resisting the pretensions of Mr. Howe, 
and his colleagues.” Il, as was expected, this despatch had been sent down 
to the Assembly, pending the debate, two or three waverers might have been 
added to the majority ; but, from a proper feeling of delicacy and respect to 
the House, Lord Falkland abstained from making any such communication. 

Since the above was written, the Lieut-Governor, now fortified by the Adc- 
dresses of the Legislative Council and Assembly, and the approbation of the 
British Government, caused a friendly communication in writing to be made 
to the three ex-Councillors to the following purport. True to his policy ot 
availing himself of the chiet talent of both parties, and having all interests fit- 
ly represented in the Executive Council, and regardless of the misrepresenta- 
tions to which the step he now took might be liable, Lord Falkland was desi. 
rous of forgetting the past, and would be prepared to re-admit Messrs Uniacke, 
Howe, and McNab to their seats on certain specified conditions. These were 
in substance, a renunciation on their part of the political doctrine, that the 
Liew-Governor, like the Queen, coukl do no wrong; and an engagement to 
act harmoniously and bona fide with the other Counci!!ors for the future. At 
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been recently conceded in the abortive attempt at reconciliation. Now, ren- 
dered factious, not wise, by defeat, they insi«t not only on Mr. Almon being 
turned out of the Council, but also on the expulsion of another member ob- 
noxious to their party, with whom, nevertheless, they had acted as his col- 
leagues for the last three years. Snch a silly and insulting proposal could 
not, of course, be listened to for a moment 

In the meantime public business is very slowly advancing, in the As 
sembly, as the opposition avail themselves of every opportunity of obstructing 
and embarrassing the Governmen:. Notwithstanding the purely political de- 
bate of the first fortnight of the Session, which, one would think, ought to suf- 
fice tor some time, there was another fine-spun theoretical discussion on cer- 
tain Canadian Resolutions, introduced by Mr. Howe the day before yesterday, 
which cost the entire day, and ended in the defeat of the opposition by a small 
majority. Thus, though they may harass and annoy the Government they can 
carry nothing against it, and will probably lose, instead of gaining, ground as 
the Session advances. Indeed, they have already lost, temporarily at least, 
one of their number, whose election has been annulled by a Committee; and 
the seat of another is considered in great jeopardy. Besides these, there are 
two members of the minority whose allegiance to the cause of faction is con- 
sidered doubtful, and who tnay only be waiting for a decent pretext to abandon 
a declining party. ‘Thus there is ground for hope that the present majority 
of three or four may betore long become a good working majority of six or 
eight, in a House of fifty-one Members. Buteven a majority of one is not to 
be despised; since the great Bill of Rights, whichevery Liberal professes to 
worship, was carried by the same solitary unit. 

Finally, your Correspondent cannot believe that this moral, intelligent, and 
loyal Province will permit the experience of late years to be thrown away. 
Is it not full time to appreciate the interested and restless demagogues at their 
true value? As far as he can discover, Nova Scotia has not a single definite 
hardship or grievance to complain of ; but, on the contrary, numerous advan- 
tages, natural, civil, and religious, for which she should feel profoundly grate- 
fal to Providence and the Great Parent Land. If her people fail now in sup- 
porting an upright and high minded nobleman, whose interests are become 
identified with their own, in the present struggle ; if they fail to assist his con- 
stitational exertions in beating down the predominance and tyranny of Fac- 
tion, which contumaciously resists the legitimate action of both the British and 
Local Governments, consequences may happen that they little anticipate. 
Their darling Responsible Government, which they have not the wisdom to 
work out discreetly and soberly, may be annulied by a short Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament. And a far inferior variety of it—the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, with its appurtenances, may be established in its stead. 


ScruraTor. 
———— 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Commencement for conferring the degree of M.D. on the candidates 
for the Session 1843-44, was held in the Chapel of the University on Thurs. 
day the 1th inst. At11 o'clock the Chancellor and Council of the University, 
the different faculties of the institution, and a large body of distinguished gen- 
Ulemen who had been invited to assist at the ceremony, met at the University 
Menicat, Coutecr, Broadway, and proceeded tothe University in Washing- 
ton Square, in the tollowing order: Ist. The Chancellor of the University 
and the Professors of the different Faculties, in their robes of office ; 2d. 
The Council and invited guests; 3d. The candidates wearing blue rosettes ; 
ith. The Students of the University, about five hundred in number; 5th. Citi- 
zens. Onentering the Chapel a very fine band, stationed in the organ gallery, 
played the Grand March from Norma. The Council, Professors, and visi- 
tors having taken their seats on an elevated platform, raised over the Chancel, 
and prayers having been offered to Almighty God, the Chancellor conferred 
the degree of M.D. on ninety-two gentlemen, collected not only from every 
state and territory ofthe Union, but also un a number of H.B.M. subjects at- 
tracted by the reputation of this Institution from the colonies and provinces, 

This Medical sc!\ool now stands pre-eminent among the medical institu- 
tions of the United States, an! will bear a favourable comparison with the 
medical schools of the old worl!. Its success and prosperity has been without 
a parallel. This, however, is easily explained, for as our cotemporary of 
the Evenine Post observes, “ New York is the great centre of the Union— 
the centre of wealth, enterprise, and int ligence. In her vast hospitals, and 
her large dispensaries, there are cong egated accidents of every character and 
diseases of every country. ‘The me.lical student attending lectures in New 
York, bas nit only an opportunity of listening to the most able descriptions of 
the renatkable diseases ‘to which flesh is heir ;’ but there are opened to his 
clini: al observation and -tudy, specimens of the diseases themselves, He has 
not ouly an opportunity of hearing the mo t lucid demonstrations of anatomy, 
but there is offered to hit’ an unlimited supply of the material for making 
dissections himself, and of practically stadying anatumy.” Again, its Faculty 
composed of M itt, Patti-on, Revere, Paine, Bedford, ant Draper, men whose 
reputations ae as fam liar in Europe as in this country, cannot fail to attract 
stadents. ‘To our friends in Canada, New Brunswick, and the West-Lndies, 
we would recommend U is Institution. 

CONCERT OF TITS NEW YORK VOCAL SOCIETY. 

The second Conce't of this new Society took place at the Apollo Saloon 
on Saturday evening last. The room was well attended and we observed 
among the company most of those who are known as true connoisseurs of mu- 
sic: those who are to be seen where. er good music is to be heard, and who 
eschew. the charlatinerie of the numerous pretenders we daily see around us. 

The first Concert was c»mpoved entirely of Madrigals and Glees; tie 
selection en this sccisivn wis of a higuer ciaric'er, one less caleulated for 
the ear, but relying rather upon the intellectua! cultivation of the hearers than 
upon the popular attrioutes of i's component parts. We donot mean by this 
totake in any way fromthe merit of the Glee or Madrigal sty!e, but as in 
painting there are distinct grades in the various schools, of which the sacred 
historical isthe highest, so in music the many species of composition are 


the same time an intimation was made to them, thet Lon! Falkland purposed | crowned by the oraorio. 


giving a seat in the Council to a gentleman representing the Roman Catholic 
interests, 

The three gentlemen having convened their frends im the Speaker's Room 
in the House of Assembly, proceeded to deliberate on this proposition. Ik is 
said that there was some prospect of closing with it; but that certain of thei; 
political associates of this city, more remarkable for party zeal than social re. 
speetability, stoutly opposed any compromise; and thus the pressure from 
without thwarted the good intentions that had dictated the proposa How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that Messrs. Howe, Uniacke, and MeNab have 
declined resuming their seats; and this latest, and probably che last, avenue 
to recondiiation has been closed 

War, then, al cuchilie, is now the order of the day, and already the press 
under the influence of the Liberals, has begun its attacks on Lord Falkland’s 
private, as well as public character fis true the same press, half a-year ago, 
praised both to the skies; but times are changed. Mr. Howe was then in 
office and the receipt of a good salary; he is now out of office, and receives no 
salary—conseguentiy the Liewi-Governor was then faultless, and is now fast 
becoming a monster. 

It is really lamentable to see the exertions of one of the best Governors the 
Nova Scotians ever had thus defeated by the efforts of selfish men, in his at- 
tempts to benefit the Province. Yet I have no fears as to the result. It is 
true a Party Government is for the present forced upon him; but all intelli 
gent men must perceive that this is the doing of the Ex-Councillors. not his 
Af they had not acted with such imprudent hasie in resigning their seats they 
might have had a counterpoise to Mr, Almon in the Council, by the appoint- 





I, will be seen by the programme which we copy, how truly classical was 
the selection, 


Part i, 
Chorus—From Mass No. !.—“ Gloria” - - - Hummel. 
Hymn—“ On the Western Wave” - - - Spohr. 
Psalm 8:h.— Jehovah, God of Hosts” for double choir, solo 
parts by Miss De Luce, Messrs Loder, H. C. Watson and 
Massett - : . . : - - Spohr. 
Motett—“ I will arise” . ° ° : - E. J. Loder 
Part 1 
Canon—“ Non Nobis Domine” - - - . Bird. 


Ave Maria—Solo parts by Mrs Miss Watson 

Messrs H. C. Watson, Timm, Strong, Dyer, Comes, May- 

nard and Massett . . : - - Mendelesohn 
Psalm 42d—“ As pants the Heart,” solo parts by Mr. Edward 

Loder, Mrs. Hardwick, Messrs. H. C. Watson, Johnson, 

W. Rogers, and S. Maynard - ° - Mendelssohn 
Director of the Ist Part - - H.C. Timm 


2d Part - . - - Ceorge Loder 


Hardwick 


' 


The “ Gloria 
but a single piece taken from a whole work is seldom heard to advantage, and 
gives no better idea of the whole structure than would a single stone from the 
City Hall. 1t was well performed, but the solos were less effective than 
they might have been, from the fact that their voices were distributed 
allover the orchestra, which destroyed all appearance of unity. Spohr'’s 


of Hummel is a fine composition, grand and magniticent 












Hyma is one of those massive pieezs of choral harmony for which the 
man School is so justly celebrated. It is at once melodious, simple, strict 
grand. I: was well executed, the crescendo and diminuendo being ade 
preserved. by 
Spohr’s 8th Psalm is a traly great composition, fall of the 
which render Spohr’s music at al 





y ‘ Peculiarities 
ch render 1 times unmistakable. It opens with a grand 
subject in 2-2time in which the two choirs progress in close counte 

oly uniting to produce a splendid effect of double forte. This is succeeded 

4 most melodious phrase in quartetie, in 3-4time,which is carried on th 

4 return to 2-2 time, broken in upon by a most lovely movement in quantetta 
3-4 time, which leads us to the original subject and time, and concludes } 
magnificent fugue. The effect throughout is truly sublime. The solo “- 
were beautifully performed, and every department gave evidence of the a 
careful study. In the fugue it was pleasant to observe with what firmness and 
accuracy every point was taken up and sustained. 

Edward J. Loder’s Motett “1 will arise,” is a very beautiful com positj 
in the strictly sacred schoul. There is a most lovely example of the ms 
close a few bars before the conclusion. The composition is highly 
to the genius of the Author. } 
pleasure to the hearers. 

The second part opened with that famous old canon “ Non nobis Domine» 
This canon has for many years been looked upon as the pertect mode! for that 
species of composition, and has held its place at all public festivals, even down 
to the present date. Its eflect as performed by the large body of voices, wa 
truly grand and imposing. i 

Mendelssohn's “ Ave Maria” is so surpassingly beautiful that we feel per 
fectly unable to do justice to its merits. It is written, we believe, for three 
separate choirs, thus making twelve distinct parts, and divided into solo and 
choruses. [t is in the style of the old Italian ecclesiastical school, and is a 
mingling of hope and despair, expressed so exquisitely that it has haunted ns 
ever since ; we wake in the night and its solemn “ Pro nobis peccatoribys? 
is ringing in ourears, The solo parts were well given: the principal solo be. 
ing kindly taken by Mr. H. C. Watson almost at first sight, in ec nsequence 
of the unavoidable absence ot Mr. Branton. Although there were other works 
of more magnitude in the programme, we do not hesitate to say that in al) 
which constitutes the truly beautiful in music, this Ave Maria remains un~ 
approached. 

We now come to the great feature of the evening—Mendelssohn’s 424 psalm 

The composition is thus constructed: Full chorus—“ As the Hart pants” 
solo soprano “ For my soul thirsteth for God’”—Recitative and solo soprana 
“My tears have been my meat”—Chorus, female voices, “ For I had gone 
forth most gladly”—Chorus, “ Why, my soul, art thou so vexed”—Solo so. 
prana, followed by Quintetie, “One deep calleth another’—Chorus, “ Why 
my soul,” concluding with “ Praised be the Lord.” It would be invidious to 
particularise beauties in a work so perfect ; indeed should we atlempt to point 
out what is beautiful, we should have to proceed bar by bar, so quickly does 
one beauty develope another. 
: The solo “ For my soul” is a composition quite peculiar to Mendelssohn 
in which it is difficult to tell which is the principal, the vielin or the orchestra, 
so intricate is the connection, so impossible to be separated. It was most ex. 
quisitely sung by Mrs. E. Loder, whose pure style is eminently calculated to 
do justice to all that is strictly classical. Mr. Weise played the Oboe pant in 
this solo with much taste and feeling. 

The next solo was sung by Mrs, Hardwick, who, though labouring under 
a severe cold, acquitted herself mostexcellently. ‘The instrumentation in this 
is singularly beautiful, and was well performed by the orchestra. 

The Choruses were performed to admiration; in the concluding chorus, 
“Praised be the Lord,” which for solid, nay, almost startling majesty, is not 
excelled by any chorus of Handel, the effect of the union of the voices with 
the band, each performing their parts with promptness an¢ vigour, surpassed 
anything before heard in this country. 

To Messrs. Timm and Loder the highest praise is due, for the admirable 
way in which everything was given, also for the production of such truly great 
works, for the first time, to an American audience. Mr. Marks and the band 
also acquitted themselves admirably. 

The individual members are also entitled to great commendation for the ex- 
cellent way in which they seconded their leaders. It gave us much pleasure 
to observe many amateurs, even the worthy President himself, assisting inthe 
orchestra. While such perfect unanimity is exhibited between the professors 
and the amateurs, the society cannot failto succeed ; and we feel assured that 
next year its members will be doubled, and its subscription list filled to over- 
flowing. 

The third concert will take place early in April; the conductors will be Mr 
W. A. King and Mr.H. C. Watson. The programme is not yet announced, 
but we believe that it will consist of Madrigals, Glees, and selections from 
Oberon, 


Prolonged 


; creditable 
It was well given, and seemed to afford much 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 


Bellini’s opera of Beatrice di Tenda was, after considerable preparation, pro- 
duced on Wednesday, Signora Majocchi assuming the principal) female, and 
Signors Valtellina and Antognini the principal male characters, Signora 
Borghese was notin the cast. The plot of the piece is as follows :— 

Beatrice di Tenda, the heiress to the Duchy of Milan, and other great pos- 
sessions, after she had passed the prime of life, marries Filippo Maino a pro- 
(tigal nobleman, who no sooner possesses himself of the sovereignty than he 
resolves to sacrifice his wife for the purpose of marrying Agnes del Maino. 
He takes advantage ofan interview between Beatrice and Orombello, to make 
a false accusation against her honour,, and she is tried and condemned to die, 
the scene falling upon the preparations for the execution, 

The opera is of a deeply tragical conception, and being supposed to be 
adapted to the powers of Majocchi, she became the prima donna of the even- 
ing. It is known, we believe, by most of our readers that this arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the friends of Borghese, and that some newspaper dis- 
cussions preceded the appearance of the opera. Aware of this, and also of 
the fact taat many of the audience listened with prejudiced ears, the Signora 
was disconcerted in the very outset, sang with trepidation and lack of confi- 
dence, and was for some time ineffective. In the latter scenes, however, she 
rallied, became more etiective and more accurate in her music, and elicited a 
goed share of applause. She is a lady of decided ability in opera seria, 
but certainly stands in need of a little more encouragement from the audience. 

The opera, although it contains much beautiful music, is not a good acting 
one. It wants relief, being too sombre, and throughout somewhat heavy ; it is 
moreover quite deficient in incident. Some of the compositions, too, were 
omitted. 

Signor Antognini made his first appearance tor the season; a severe cold 
and bronchial irritation having disabled him for the greater part of the winter. 
His voiceexhibited signs of weakness, and hishoarseness was painfully felt by 
every one. Thisinpart wore off duringthe evening, but it marred all his efforts, 
notwithstanding he combated the difficulty with great resolution. The abil- 
ties of the artiste were fully apparent, and although the victory of mind over 
physical disability was not complete, yet the gentleman deserves the highest 
» make it so 

effective; he brought into the field talent and energy 
of the first order, and won the warmest applause from all parts of the house. 


praise for endeavouring t 
Valtellina was highly 


His fine voice was probably never heard to greater advantage ; he was, in fact, 
the life of the whole performance. We have nothing to say of the cher 
characters, except that the audience were happy to see their backs. 

The chorusses, as is usual at this house, were good and effective ; and after 
another repetition the prompter’s voice may be less frequent and audible. The 
new scenes were very beautiful and imposing, and superbly painted. 

Neither the piece nor the acting should be hastily condemned ; both, We 
are sure, will appear togreater advantage after another repetition. Till he? 
we withhold further remark, 
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